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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Lessons from the Cantor Lectures. 


We have come to the end of the three Cantor Lectures 
delivered by Mr. E. V. Evans at the Royal Society of Arts; 
and our anticipations have been amply fulfilled. The lec- 
tures, we have full confidence, will in the first place have 
the effect of placing thermal value in its rightful position in 









broaden and distance outlook on our carbonizing practices. 
There has been in connection with the fundamental process 
of the gas industry a deficiency in scientific method, in state- 
ment in the matter of results, and (through this) in ability to 
interpret them. ‘This the therm is capable of setting right. 
In fact, from the institution of the therm, there have been 
those in the technical ranks of the industry who have seen 
that the new designation, with its complete connotation, 















charge—that it would be revolutionary in working by 
bringing about a better correlation of results, and would in- 
fluence more comprehensive control over the whole course 
of carbonizing operations and their products. On the other 
hand, there were a number of even well-known engineers 
who failed to see that the therm possessed any such poten- 
tiality. What to them was then latent is gradually unfold- 
ing itself, and is receiving wider acceptance. It is hard to 
believe that anyone who has held the narrow view regarding 
the technical value of the therm will continue that attitude 
after perusing the three Cantor Lectures which have been 
published iw extenso in our columns, and which, there is 
assurance, will be productive of much good effect. They 
will, as we have before presaged, have an outstanding 
interest in our carbonizing literature, and a large influence 
In connection with practices, and the survey and presenta- 
tion of results. 

The computation of carbonizing efficiencies by calorific 
value is not a new thing ; but the computation has suffered 
by the want of comprehensiveness and exactitude. In the 
gas industry, it has been common procedure to estimate the 
value of a process by its ability to produce volumes of gas 
which would enable the responsible engineer to comply 
with the statutory value. But there has been little else 
done in the way of ascertaining how the gaseous product 
stood in relation to the thermal energy of the coal, and how 
that energy was distributed generally among the products 
of carbonization, and how much of it had been lost—not 
necessarily all wasted—in the process. In the first lecture, 
Mr. Evans showed that the introduction of the therm into 
our technical operations enables this condition to be com- 
pletely changed—enables the supplanting’ of that which 
has been somewhat crude by scientific exactitudé, which 
will assist in the control of operations, in the selection of 
types of plant most fitted to individual conditions, and in 
the determination of methods in any particular set of cir- 
cumstances. To utilize the therm to these ends, it is 
hecessary to know the thermal energy contained in the 
Original coal, and then ascertain the thermal value of the 
§as, tar, and coke. Having obtained this information, there 
1S knowledge at once, in respect of the coal carbonized, as 
to the efficiency of the working, and as to the distribution 
of the thermal value in the products. Mr. Evans, it will be 
remembered, supplied an illustration as to the value of this 
information by comparing the thermal values of the various 
Products obtained by subjecting similar coal to high-tem- 
Perature and low-temperature carbonization’; and the com- 


























our technical operations; and, in the second place, they will | 


| tion. 


would have a value far beyond that of being a basis of | 











parison showed absolutely that the low-temperature system 
was not more efficient than the high-temperature one, and 
that the distribution in the products of the thermal energy 
contained in the original coal was not, under the low- 
temperature process, in accord with the obligations and 
purposes of the gas industry. 

The lecturer proceeded to examine the causes of the 
loss of gaseous thermal energy in the process of carboniza- 
Initially, the prevention of gaseous thermal wastage 
and the conservation of the energy of the original coal lie 
in the possession of a suitably designed retort-bench and 
accessory plant; but this possession does not continuously 
help if there is not maintenance in the highest state of 
structural efficiency and repair. These are essentials to 


| good working; but, even so, we have known of retort- 


settings built by the same contractor, and identical in every 
respect, including the coal used for carbonization, and the 
results have been very divergent—due largely not to the 
plant, but to the differences in the methods of working and 
supervision. There is no question that inefficient plant (in- 
cluding structural disrepair) and inefficient management 
have between them been responsible for a considerable 
amount of loss to the gas industry; and this over long years 
has been cumulative, and altogether beyond appraisement. 
The beautifully constructed records showing the efficiency of 
the gas-making process cannot be said to have any common 
application, though there is no reason why they should not 
have application in similar circumstances, with a general 
recognition by technical officials of what should be done 
to prevent therm wastage. The requirements which Mr. 
Evans laid down for a retort-setting are ideal, though, as he 
admits, not comprehensive of all that might be advanced 
in this respect. To realize the necessary conditions means 
supervision of an equally ideal order, All this applies not 
only to the retort and the heating arrangements, but to the 
accessories. There are admittedly refinements which may 
be altogether impracticable in many gas-works which have 
not the resources of those of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company. The thermal models, for instance, to which Mr. 
Evans introduced us in the first lecture are interesting and 
informative; but we are afraid they would not be regarded 
as practicable in many gas-works, and may be looked 
upon as a refinement of a more or less academic order. 
The destructive effects of the admission of air to hot gases 
are dealt with; as well as the effect of leakage at the retort 
mouthpieces. In both ways, high gaseous thermal yields 
can be obtained ; but there is always a loss of true coal gas 
—the extra therms being made at the expense of another 
therm-containing constituent of the coal. The greatest 
economy is to be attained by carbonizing in a tight retort. 
As to the admission of air round retort mouthpieces, there 
is a large amount of carelessness in this respect; and to it 
is due much of the overheating and stoppages of ascension 
pipes. The point was made bythe lecturer. Theairdrawn 
in at the retort mouthpieces is capable of producing the 
combustion of gas and tar in the ascension-pipes. This 
alone is a waste. The high temperatures, too, thus created 
convert the ascension-pipes into tar distilleries, so producing 
pitch and stopped pipes. The first lecture helps one to 
realize how unsuitable plant, plant in disrepair, and faulty 
operation are all contributors to losses of thermal energy in 
the products of carbonization. 

In the second lecture, the study was carried much deeper ; 
the main part of it being devoted to showing the close re- 
lationship existing between gas and tar, which subject, in 
the opinion of Mr. Evans, has not received sufficient atten- 
tion in the past. But before entering upon this phase of the 
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matter, the lecturer indicated that gas may be too pure in 
respect of inerts—that gas made in very tight retorts, with 
a combustion chamber temperature of 1300° C., and main- 
tained under a vacuum of 3-r1oths water-gauge, contains 
such a small percentage of inert constituents, and conse- 
quently is so low in density, that it is unsuitable for use in 
the inverted incandescent burner. An adjustment can be 
effected in various ways—in the case in point, Mr. Evans 
admitted (prior to purification) waste gases toa 585 B.Th.U. 
gas, containing 4 p.ct. of inerts, toa sufficient extent to lower 
the calorific value to 572 B.Th.U. containing 6 p.ct. of inerts. 
When this is done, the subsequent admission of air to the 
purifiers reduces the gas to the desired calorific power 
(560 B.Th.U.), and provides the necessary specific gravity. 
There may be some question as to the need for a refine- 
ment which produces a gas which subsequently requires 
treatment in this way. But advantages arising from the 
regulated treatment are found in the constancy of the 
thermal value and specific gravity that can be maintained, 
and the closeness with which the declared calorific value 
can beapproached. Besides, there is the protection given to 
the thermal values of the other products. By this means, 
there is no marked degradation of the gas or tar in produc- 
ing a gas of 560 B.Th.U., though there is no apparent in- 
crease in thermal yield: This is probably due to the fact 
that, when higher temperatures are maintained for the pur- 
pose of decomposing the gas down to the required standard, 
a certain degree of tar-cracking takes place—establishing 
the point that, asthe therms of tar and gas are interchangeable, 
the true significance of results cannot be obtained unless the 
thermal value of the tar is taken into account. Thereisno 
question that there has been a large failure by investigators 
to appreciate the inter-relation between the three chief 
products of carbonization. By the lecturer the tar and gas 
therms are classed together as “ volatile therms.” 

The results of an investigation which was carried out to 
determine the effect of the rate at which the coal charge is 
heated upon the relation between the yield of gas therms 
and tar therms supplied an interesting section of the lecture. 
It was a small-scale test; nevertheless there is technical 
interest in the disclosures. However, we can only in this 
connection quote the outstanding conclusion, which is that 
there is a tendency for the highest volatile therm yield to 
be obtained by practising the most rapid heating possible. 
While such a condition is conducive to high gaseous therm 
yields, slower and more careful distillation is a tar-conserving 
process, and exceedingly slow distillation a coke-conserving 
one. Although the results are not directly comparable with 
the large-scale working of to-day, they have supplied the 
basis of further investigations of the principles of obtaining 
enhanced yields of volatile therms. From this point it was 
a natural step to consider the question of how far the crack- 
ing of tar into gas can be regarded as profitable. There is, 
of course, a limit to the quantity of gas which may be ob- 
tained from tar, without producing an undue deterioration 
of the latter, as regards both its physical properties and 
chemical constitution. But the conclusion is arrived at that 
rapid carbonization is essential for obtaining high gaseous 
thermal yields, owing to the fact that the average tempera- 
tures obtained throughout the coal charge are higher. In 
consequence, the tar is subjected to a higher degree of crack- 
ing, resulting in the production of gas at the expense of the 
tar. This practice, it is submitted, is the most economical 
one for the gas industry, providing the resulting tar does not 
possess an appreciably lower market value, or that troubles 
with stopped pipes are not created. 

The final lecture will have special attraction for car- 
bonizers who make technical study of their work with the 
view to improving efficiency. We have seen that rapid 
heating is an essential to a high volatile therm yield. Now 
the question is as to how best to modify the carbonizing 
process, in order to increase the rate of heat transmission 
not only through the walls of the retorts, but through 
the chargeitself. Regarding heat transmission through the 
walls of retort, Mr. Evans had not much to say. A 
material which is a better conductor of heat than fireclay 
is adesideratum. The use of carborundum is one means of 
promoting the object; and with this material experiment is 
being made in America. The problem of increasing the 
conductivity of the charge is one which presents greater 
interest; and the lecturer showed that it is indirectly the 
plastic layer which is responsible for the low rate of heat 
transmission. The problem is therefore to prevent the 
formation of the plastic layer, and so avoid the large-celled 





structure which is the cause of the slow conduction of heat 
through the mass. The prevention may be accomplished 
by the admixture of coke or coke breeze with the coal; 
and it is preferable that this should be done by briquet- 
ting the mixture without a binder, as is being done at 
the Fuel Research Station. The rate of heat transinis- 
sion and that of gas evolution are materially greater when 
using a 75-25 coal-coke mixture, briquetted. The first 
thing that will occur to some gas engineers is that this 
would reduce the throughput of the retort, and there. 
fore the gas-producing capacity ; but, when it is seen that 
in one case the process has been accelerated to such an 
extent that the gas was expelled from the coal in six-and-a- 
half hours instead of nine-and-a-half, it will be appreciated 


that the conditions are entirely altered, and that time offers. 


good compensation for the reduced weight of coal in the 
single charge, so that throughput in a given time is not re- 
duced. Not only this, but, with the particular coal tested, 
more volatile therms were obtained—true, at the expense of 
the coke. However, the coke is of a higher order in re- 
spect of its reduced cellular structure, and greater density 
and combustibility. All these conditions—the quicker heat 
transmission in the charge through the breaking-up of the 
plastic layer, the improved coke (which will secure a more 
extensive market), and the larger quantity of volatile therms 
(in one test some 8 tog per ton of coal)—are the advantages 
from the gas maker’s point of view. There is, on the other 
hand, an inclination on the part of the tar to contain more 
free carbon, and there is the problem of reducing the ash 
content of the coke. However, Mr. Evans is convinced that 
if the quality of coke can be improved, a larger market will 
be secured, and through it an increased revenue per therm 
will be obtained, which will contribute to the reduction of 
the selling price of gas per therm. Furthermore, the intro- 
duction of briquette carbonization would increase the range 
of coals suitable for gas-making purposes. It is an attrac- 
tive picture of which sight will not be lost, because ardent 
workers are busy upon its details. 

These Cantor Lectures are for the gas industry highly 
encouraging and promising. They show that the introduc- 
tion of the therm is not only an advantage to the con- 
sumer, but it is a technical incentive to work in the quest 
for higher efficiencies. They have shown, too, what may be 
done to realize better control in, and higher results from, 
our carbonizing operations ; and they point to practicable 
methods for making still further improvement not only in 
obtaining more volatile therms (which will cost less), but in 
providing a solid fuel which will open up a larger market 
than the gas coke of the present—good though that market 
is to-day. Not for the first time, has the industry some- 
thing for which to thank Mr. Evans; it is further indebted 
to the South Metropolitan Gas Company, for the study 
which has enabled the delivery of these Cantor Lectures 
(which will stand as a classic in carbonizing literature) ; 
and to the Royal Society of Arts for having been the means 
of obtaining publicity for the results of the study. 


Modern Methods on a Medium Sized Works. 


THERE is an all too prevalent idea in the section of gas 
undertakings that may be classed as of medium size that 
scientific management and control is not for them—that it 
is too costly, and takes up too much time, and therefore, 
on balance, is not profitable. This is a mistake that is not 
only regrettable, but is a contribution to inefficiency and 
uneconomy which lowers the average productiveness of an 
industry which prospers the more the cheaper it can sell its 
primary commodity. The address with which Mr. G. S. 
Frith, of Runcorn, inaugurated his presidency of the Man- 
chester District Institution of Gas Engineers is a complete 
answer to those who doubt the expediency of raising the 
efficiency of their managerial operations by incorporating 10 
them the aids to realizing higher efficiencies. We are not 
making (because it would not be true of all medium-sized 
concerns) any sweeping assertion as to this want of appre- 
ciation, and dismissal of modern methods, and retention of 
unrefined ones of ancient prescription and application, 
which should have a place among the things abandoned 
by the industry, wherever possible. Mr, Frith’s address 10 
its main part shows the advantages he has gained by apply- 
ing scientific procedure in works making approximately 
150 million c.ft. per annum. 3 
The President comes of a progressive gas family. Some 
forty years ago his father was one of the pioneers 1D 
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generator firing. It is not surprising therefore to find the 
son utilizing, within the limits of his opportunities, those 
things which modern knowledge proclaim to be -necessary 
to enable high efficiencies to be secured. He has a labora- 
tory at the Runcorn Works which has been rearranged and 
enlarged, and is now fully equipped with up-to-date appli- 
ances to conform to the requirements of the Gas Referees 
under the Gas Regulation Act. Furthermore, provision has 
been made for complete gas analyses, and for tests of 
coal, tar, spent oxide, ammonia, &c. This is all necessary ; 
and if, as one of our modern mentors—Mr. E. V. Evans— 
has been telling us in his Cantor Lectures at the Royal 
Society of Arts, we should control the distribution in the 
carbonization products of the therms contained in the coal 
used, we must have facilities for testing not only the coal 
and gas, but the tar and coke, for their thermal values. 
With this information available, the process of carbonization 
can be governed so that, according to individual circum- 
stances, the most profitable issue can be realized from it. 
Mr. Frith has the means for doing this; and we fancy that, 
as he develops his control work, he will be studying the 
advantages of this fascinating subject of the actual (and not 
assumed) thermal distribution in the products of the original 
thermal value of the coal. The President, too, believes that 
a wise expenditure of capital upon works modernization is a 
most profitable investment; and so is a close and complete 
—not a partial—supervision of the processes upon a gas- 
works. Without that supervision, there are leakages from 
the otherwise attainable maximum economy and efficiency ; 
and the cumulative effect of these leakages, we know from 
investigation, often largely exceeds the cost of their preven- 
tion, and profit is lost. 
In the modernization of his plant at Runcorn, the Presi- 
dent preferred to continue adherence to horizontal retorts, 
using a projector type of combined stoking machine, though 
he thinks it likely that developments in future in the industry 
will be largely by continuous vertical retorts. Horizontal 
retorts are very far from being played out. It is the system 
most widely in use. The day may come when other types of 
carbonizing plant will show such a superiority in productive 
power, in any circumstances, that horizontal retorts may 
become extinct; but that time is not yet, and there are no 
signs of it. There are, in fact, many engineers who, with 
coals of certain physical characteristics, would not change 
over from horizontal to vertical working. At the same 
time, too, there are many works which, possessing horizontal 
retort equipped houses, can reconstruct the settings on 
modern lines, and this, as Mr. Frith has found, with highly 
profitable results. It is nearly a decade since Messrs. Drakes, 
Ltd., built the new horizontal bench at Runcorn, with all 
the necessary furnishings, including Cort’s anti-dip pipes, 
tar towers, the firm’s projector type of combined stoking 
machine, coal breaking and elevating plant, and a steam- 
driven electricity generating set. This was an opportune 
conversion, for the weight of coal per charge was increased, 
and per stoker was advanced from 2°1 to 5 tons, resulting in 
a saving of approximately £1500 per annum in carbonizing 
wages alone, or equivalent to 3s. 4d. per ton of coal car- 
bonized-—a highly important consideration for a Company 
of the size of the Runcorn, as well as for their customers. 
In addition the make per ton was increased; and we have 
no doubt that this was good coal gas, when we see later in 
the address the care that is taken to maintain the “ pull” 
on the retorts, so as to avoid the “slightest risk” of producer 
gas being drawn through the walls of the retorts. The 
success in this respect is proved by the fact that the average 
Inerts do not exceed 13 p.ct., with a declared value for the 
gas of 500 B.Th.U., which is the gas the President con- 
siders best suited to the requirements of the consumers in 
the area. It would be interesting to have from him a few 
more details as to how he gets down to near this figure 
with straight coal gas, in view of the reasonable 13 p.ct. 
of inerts. We have said the changes were opportunely 
made. They came at the beginning of the war, effecting 
their economies, from which during the hard times con- 
Sumers and undertaking derived benefit which would not 
have been possible under the old order of things. They 
also enabled the release of men for the army. Before 
leaving carbonizing practices, attention may be directed to 
an alteration Mr. Frith has made to his producers. - The 
changes are shown by a sectional drawing accompanying the 
address. It will be seen that the usual angle-bars forming 
the furnace bottom have been taken out, and the bearers have 


—leaving a space of approximately 18 in, between the end of 

the bars and the back wall of the producer. Mr. Frith is 

highly pleased with the change ; for clinkering has been re- 

duced to a minimum, and, so far, it has not been necessary 

to remove any of the bars—it being an easy matter simply 

to push the clinker over the ends of the furnace-bars, and 

extract it with a shovel from theash-pan. This is achange 
from the trouble experienced in the task of clinkering in 

some works where the type of furnace is not of a particu- 

larly modern order. 

There are, of course, plant and processes that are tried 
in gas-works that have to be discontinued for various 
reasons. Some of them have been necessary to meet the 
exigencies of certain times. There is the question of steam- 
ing charges in horizontal retorts. This is now little 
practised. It was practised at Runcorn; and upwards of 
70 therms per ton were realized in the gas. But we know 
nothing more than that from the address—nothing as to 
the quality of the coal, or of the thermal value of the tar or 
coke. Nor are figures given to show the gaseous therms 
produced per ton by plain carbonizing, without steaming. 
In the circumstances, the results cannot be properly as- 
sessed. The disadvantages of the steaming were a reduced 
throughput per retort, and consequently an increase in the 
cost of wages. Then again there is a Tully water-gas 
plant on the works, which was very valuable during the 
great coal strike, and is so now for emergency purposes. 
The capital outlay upon it has amply repaid the Company ; 
but the President finds his straight coal gas costs him less 
than blue water gas, and so th? plant is not at present in 
commission. Then there is the benzole plant. Runcorn 
adopted it for patriotic purposes, when the call came. Its 
introduction brought heavy liabilities in the way of naph- 
thalene troubles and deterioration of the leather diaphragms 
of meters ; and no doubt the President, like many other gas 
engineers, finds the thermal value of benzole in the gas of 
greater importance than the market value of the crude 
benzole, after meeting extraction expenses. 

There is much else in the address of considerable prac 
tical interest ; all being matters dealt with just as would be 
expected by those who know Mr. Frith well. And all the 
members of the Manchester Institution do know him well. 
He has been a member of the organization for a quarter of 
a century ; and he has held office as Hon. Secretary. With- 
out exception, the members agree that his due is the highest 
honour the Manchester Institution can bestow. Hence his 
tenancy this year of the Presidential Chair. 


The Critical Coal Position. 


CERTAIN newspapers appear to be adopting a hopeful atti- 
tude as to the issue of the negotiations between the colliery 
owners and the miners’ representatives regarding a new 
wages agreement. Wealso hope for a peaceful but reason- 
able ending to the discussions; but we shall not predict 
directly or obliquely what will probably be the issue. 
There will be time enough for praise when an agreement is 
reached, ratified, and signed; it will be time enough for 
censuring one side or the other when we know the nature 
of the rock upon which the efforts have been wrecked, if 
unhappily this be the case. There are signs of uncertainty 
among the miners’ leaders as to the likely issue. The 
President of the Miners’ Federation (Mr. Herbert Smith) is 
one of the soundest of leaders, and he does not suffer from 
that immoderation with which some of his colleagues are 
afflicted. But Mr. Smith has lately taken to the common 
form of strategy when trade unions are seeking to get 
more money for their people. He has been trying to gaitt 
sympathy from the public by referring to miners’ wages in 
comparison with the risks they run. They do run risks; 
the occupation is their own choice. But the risks have with 
time been reduced in severity; and the loss of life has 
been lowered per 1000 men employed, and per million tons 
of coal raised. It is something to be able to say this when 
sO many more men are employed in the mines, and so much 
less coal is raised by them in the total and on the average 
per man. It is distinctly strange, in view of the melancholy 
picture drawn by Mr. Smith, that so many more mer 
should have flocked to the mines to be employed in them. 
Apparently they like the life, the seven-hour day, and the 
smaller number of hundredweights of coal which are pro- 
duced per man per day on the average than was the case 
before. The average applies to the whole industry, and not 





fen reset, so that the bars now rest at an angle of about 32° 


to the districts, because the production in the Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, Notts, Leicester, Cannock Chase, and Warwick- 
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shire coal areas is.up to 20°31 cwt. per man per day, as 
compared with the average output per man of 21 cwt. in 
the industry in 1913. But there is in other areas a gradual 
descent from that 20°31 cwt. to 11°71 cwt. in the Bristol 
district. The variation is due to the differences in the 
character and age of the mines and to the differences in the 
work performed bythe men. They cannot help the former ; 
they can help the degree of energy put into their work. In 
last September quarter, the average production for the in- 
dustry was 17$ cwt. per worker per day, contrasted with 
the 21 cwt. in 1913. Mr. Smith’s painful picture was, of 
course, drawn for a purpose. But it is one of the signs that 
even the leaders are not sure as to what is going to happen. 
Another is found in connection with the miners’ delegates’ 
meeting to-morrow. There is no prospect that the Negotiat- 
ing Committee will be able on the occasion to report that a 
provisional agreement has been reached. But it has been 
hinted in the papers that it is quite possible the delegates 
will resolve to take a ballot at once as to whether there 
shall be a strike on the expiration of the present agreement, 
should no fresh agreement have been arrived at by then. 
We cannot say whether this will be done. It is, however, 
quite possible; but if it is, it will only be with one object— 
to exercise a bigger pressure on the owners. The question 
of increasing production, and so improving wages and 
making British coal more attractive by reducing the price, 
has not yet found its way into the programme of the Miners’ 
Federation. That is an aspect of industrial economics 
that does not appear to concern them. If the men were 
compelled to choose between, on the one hand, higher pay 
and on the other the shorter hours and lighter work of to- 
day at the present rates, we believe they would select the 
latter. But (judging from the statements of the leaders) 
they want it all their own way—more pay, the retention of 
the shorter day, and no more work. How that sort of 


thing is going to advance the interests of the industry is 
not at all clear. , 


Another Big Amalgamation. 


Another substantial fusion of gas-supply interests is likely 
to take place shortly. It is the consummation of a scheme first 
mooted not far short of sixty years ago; so no one can accuse 
the Companies concerned of having been precipitate in bring- 
ing about the union. It is the amalgamation of the Walker and 
Wallsend Gas Company with the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Company. In the Act of the former in 1866, and 
in that of the latter in 1867, provision was made for the transfer ; 
but, though there have been attempts during the intervening 
years to give effect to the proposal, there has never until now 
been mutual agreement. Terms, which are regarded as favourable, 
have been determined; and the shareholders of both under- 
takings have affirmed the necessary resolutions. The Chester- 
le-Street Company have also decided to part with their under- 
taking to the Newcastle Company. A Special Order is to be 
applied for to authorize the two transfers. When they are made, 
the Newcastle Company will in one move add about 2 million 
therms to their sales, According to the Board of Trade returns 
for 1922, the Newcastle Company had a sale of 16,115,434 therms; 
the Walker Company, 1,673,666; and Chester-le-Street, 228,755. 
These figures added together make 18,017,855 therms. The total 
would be larger if the 1923 figures were taken, seeing that last 
year the Newcastle Company had an increase in their sales of 
658 p.ct.; and the Walker Company one of 4°84 p.ct. The 
number of consumers possessed by the Newcastle Company at 
the end of 1922 was 127,691; by the Walker Company, 13.768; 
and by the Chester-le-Street Company, 2626—making a total of 


144,085. This figure would also be bigger if the 1923 figures 
were available. 





Appliances Sold and on Hire. 


The references to this subject in the last two issues of the 
* JouRNAL”” have aroused considerable interest round about 
London. In first mentioning the matter, we quoted from the 
Directors’ report of the South Suburban Gas Company a figure 
of 4463 as the number of gas appliances sold and let on hire during 
1923. We understand that this alludes only to gas cookers and 
fires; but if other gas-consuming appliances are included, then 
the total number would be 12,381, as compared with 10,992 for 
the Croydon Company’s district, and 12,065 for the Tottenham 








Company’s area. The figures go to show how enormously the 
domestic use of gas is increasing in the suburbs of London. 


More Money for Research. 


The estimates for the Civil Service and Revenue Depart- 
ments for 1924-25 show that on the Civil Services there is a con. 
templated reduction in commitments amounting to £37,177,318, 
and in the revenue-producing departments of £160,827. The total 
figure for which the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have to 
budget is expected to show a reduction of £30,600,090. The list 
of departmental economies is long, and the list of increases short. 
Among the latter is the estimate for scientific and industrial 
research (£328,281), which is £50,938 higher. The requirements 
for scientific investigation are £201,450—an increase of £12,729. 
No complaint will be made of expenditure in these directions ; it 
is of national importance that research should be used to aid 
our progress. 


Assistant Director of Fuel Research. 


It will be generally recognized that, in appointing Mr. F. S. 
Sinnatt, M.B.E. (Mil.), M.Sc. (Tech.), F.1.C., M.I.Min.E., to be 
Assistant Director of Fuel Research, the Lord President of the 
Council has acted wisely. In Mr. Sinnatt, Dr. Lander (the 
Director) will have an assistant as enthusiastic as himself in this 
work. The new Assistant Director is at present lecturer in fuels 
in the University of Manchester, Faculty of Technology. He is 
also Director of Research to the Lancashire and Cheshire Coal 
Research Association, and has been in charge of the physical 
and chemical survey of coal seams which the Association are 
carrying out for the Fuel Research Board in the Lancashire 
and Cheshire coal-fields. From this, and from the references to 
his work that have appeared from time to time in our columns, it 
will be seen that Mr. Sinnatt has had a large experience in work 
which is undergoing good development in connection with the 
Fuel Research Department. 





A Legal Minimum Wage. 


The question of a legal minimum rate of wages is again 
coming to the front in Parliament. A motion introduced to the 
House the other evening by Mr. Compton (Labour Socialist) urged 
the Government to proceed without delay with the Bill introduced 
by the then Government in 1919, to constitute a Commission 
to inquire into and report upon the legal minimum time rates of 
wages. Most people are strongly opposed to State intervention 
in the matter of regulating wages, inasmuch as the capacity of 
different industries to pay definite rates varies, and in any one 
industry from time to time. Theoretically, we are all willing to 
accept the principle that a living wage for all workers is the cor- 
rect thing; but it is not so easy to accept it if it is accompanied 
by the condition that it should be a “first charge” upon industry. 
Our labour friends should realize that fundamentally in all in- 
dustry capital is needed. Without it, there could be no industry, 
and no employment. In view of this, capital is entitled to consi- 
deration as well as labour when the question of a “first charge” 
comes up. It would be a good thing if the labour-socialists would 
realize the truth of a remark made by Viscountess Astor, during 
the discussion of the motion, that the real problem is co-operation 
between capital and labour. Another striking observation was 
made by Mr. Frank Hodges, who desires peace in industry, but 
he knows “this can never be achieved until the human unit gets 
a far larger share of the proceeds of industry than it does at 
present.” The remark has interest when one knows how trade 
unionists and socialists have opposed co-partnership in industry, 
though we cannot accuse Mr. Hodges of this, seeing that, when 
Secretary of the Miners’ Federation, he was opposed to the scrap- 
ping of the national wages agreement (which included the sharing 
of any excess profits) before a thorough attempt had been made 
to secure its amendment. But the trouble was that the desire to 
amend was on a basis which did not consider whether or nct the 
industry possessed the capacity to meet the additional liability 10 
respect of a minimum wage and an increased share of the excess 
profits for the miners, without injuring the industry by raising the 
price of coal tothe consumers. However, the motion was carried, 
after Mr. Shaw (Minister of Labour) made a reservation, 00 
behalf of the Government, with respect to the words “ proceed 
without delay.” The Government have their hands pretty full 
without undertaking further obligations at. present. 
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PERSONAL. 


The Blackburn Town Council have approved an increase in the 
salary of Mr. G. P. MitcHELL, Gas Engineer and Manager, from 
{£900 to £1000 per year. 

Mr. F, S. Stnnatrt has resigned his lectureship in fuels in the 
Faculty of Technology at Manchester University, in consequence 
of his appointment as Assistant Director of the Fuel Research 
Board under the Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. 

At a meeting last Wednesday of the Gas Committee of the 
Gourock Town Council, Mr. Davip Reup, of Huntly, was ap- 
pointed Manager of the Corporation Gas-Works. There were 
about sixty applicants for the position. Mr. Reid was formerly 
on the staff of the Port-Glasgow Gas Department. 

The position recently advertised in our columns for an addi- 
tional Chemist at the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Light- 
ing Company’s principal works, Ash Road, Aldershot, has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. N. PartincTon, B.Sc.,-of the 
Oldham Corporation Gas Department. There were about a 
hundred applicants. 


Mr. Joun H. CuHEw has been appointed, out of 34 candidates, 
as Blackpool’s Gas Engineer—a post previously held by his 
father, Mr. W. Chew, and for half-a-century by his grandfather, 
Mr. John Chew. Mr. J. H. Chew was for ten years Deputy 
Manager, and since his father’s sudden death nearly a year ago 
has been acting Manager. The appointment is worth £800 a 
year. 

Mr. J. D. Smitu, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Manager of the 
Belfast Corporation Gas-Works, has been created a Justice of 
the Peace in the Ulster capital. Mr. Smith, who is a native of 
Hawick, went to Belfast in 1910 from Stirling, where he was 
Manager to the Stirling Gas Light Company. Previously he was 
Assistant Manager for the Hawick Gas Light Company. Mr. 
Smith was President of the Institution of Gas Engineers at the 
annual conference in Belfast last June, and in 1908-09 was Presi- 
dent of the North British Association of Gas Managers. 


OBITUARY. 


Lieut.-Col. A. H. LayBourne, J.P., who has died at the age of 
61 years, was a Director of the Newport (Mon.) Gas Company, 
with which undertaking he had been associated for many years. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. W. CotTrELL, Secretary 
and Commercial Manager to Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Ltd., of 
Donnington, Shropshire, which occurred suddenly on the roth 
inst., at his residence, from heart failure. He had been con- 
nected with Messrs. C. & W. Walker for upwards of fifty years, 
and was well known to many engineers in the gas industry. 





_ 


TOWN GAS FOR STEAM RAISING. 


Recently an interested party assembled at the Burnley Gas- 
Works to witness a demonstration of steam-raising by a“ Kirke ” 


steam boiler (manufactured by Messrs. Spencer Bonecourt, Ltd.), 
using town gas as a heating medium in place of the usual coal or 
coke fire. The boiler, which is a small unit only 5 ft. in length 
and 15 in. in diameter, is provided with 7 gas-burners of special 
design, and 7 heating tubes, one to each burner. The boiler is 
further provided with all the usual accessories, and has, in addi- 
tion, a thermostatic valve, operated by the steam pressure of the 
boiler, which automatically reduces the gas consumption when the 
required working pressure is exceeded. From the boiler, 122 lbs. 
of steam per hour can be obtained, and the steam generated 
during the demonstration was utilized in working a Tangye hori- 
— water pump capable of pumping 1800 gallons of water per 
our, 

The construction of the boiler was explained to the party, and 
atest was made, starting with everything cold. In about 40 min- 
utes full steam pressure of 120 Ibs. per sq. in. had been reached. 

We understand that the boiler under demonstration is the 
smallest size of its type manufactured, and that boilers of a 
Capacity of 1400 lbs. of steam per hour are in use. This appara- 
tus should prove a great boon to engineers, printers, launderers, 
and manufacturers who require small supplies of steam either 
continuously or intermittently. The cost of the boiler is not 
gteat, and the gas can be obtained in Burnley at the special rate 
of 6id. per therm. The advantages obtained by using the gas- 
heated boiler are quick steaming, cleanliness, and elimination of 
stand-by losses, coal-storage, ash removal, &c. 
ae Burnley Gas Department are also in a position to provide 
oilers of a similar type for the provision of hot water for factory 
Purposes, and intend to make a demonstration with apparatus for 
this purpose at an early date. 


a 


<_oK 


thi The Huddersfield Engineering Society —We have received from 
: 8 Socicty a copy of their Journal of Proceedings for the twenty- 
— Session (1922-23). This contains much valuable informa- 
on; among the papers read before the Society being one by Dr. 
‘W. Smith, From this we hope shortly to give a few extracts. 

















ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





Tue electrical people in some towns are concentrating on the 
electric cooking load; and some of them are harbouring the idea 
that their way of doing the culinary work in the home can beat 
gas out and out. But the difficulty is to 
get them to show exactly the work that 
is done by electric cookers, and the true 
basis of their comparisons. Shoals of 
figures are produced which give no positive information. It is 
getting a common thing to point to a certain number of electric 
cookers having been fixed during a period in which exceptional 
exertions have been made to place them; the capital cost is 
quoted, as well as the aggregate consumption and revenue. Such 
figures cover much that it would be interesting to know. It is, 
however, perfectly obvious from the average figures supplied as 
to consumption that,-taking known efficiencies for the various 
operations, the amount of work ordinarily done on a gas-cooker 
could not be accomplished by the expenditure of current named. 
For example, it is surprising how much the hotplate of a gas- 
cooker is in domestic practice used for the provision of hot 
water. That the comment is justified is seen by a paper read by 
Mr. R. A. Lower, the Sales Engineer of the Norwich Corpora- 
tion Electricity Department, before a recent Salesmanship 
Conference of the Electrical Development Association. It seems 
that there was an intensified campaign in Norwich last year in 
connection with domestic electric cookers; and there was suc- 
cess in placing 456. The capital cost was £7670, which averages 
nearly £17 apiece. It is said that in over go p.ct. of these cases 
gas-cookers were displaced. The consumption by the cookers is 
given as 586.500 Kw.-hours; and, at 1d. per unit, the revenue as 
£2443. In the first place, assuming the consumption extended 
in all cases over the twelve months, it would average 1286 kw.- 
hours per cooker; but it is seen that the consumptions varied 
from 500 to over 3000 kw.-hours. It is obvious that neither 
500 Kw.-hours. nor 1286 kw.-hours on an electric cooker would 
render the same service as is generally demanded of the gas- 
cooker in a household. But the 456 electric cookers having been 
fixed last year, it cannot be assumed that the consumption figures 
all dated from Jan. 1. This being so, the total consumption is 
of very little use, as showing what the minimum, maximum, or 
average consumptions will be with a full year’s cooker use. 


There is another point. The rental 
Revenue, Maintenance, revenue is given at £714. This, we may 
and assume, does not refer to the entire year 
Loan Charges. for the whole 456 cookers. If it did, it is 
clear that the cookers would be mostly 
small ones, as we see earlier in the paper that a cooker with 
boiling-ring, combined boiling-ring and grill, and small oven 
could be supplied on hire at 8s. 6d. per quarter (34s. a year), and 
acooker with two boiling-rings, grill, “large” oven, and plate-rack, 
could be supplied at 12s. 6d. per quarter (50s. a year). Or perhaps 
some of the cookers came under a somewhat dangerous system, 
which is said to be “ popular” in Norwich. This is to offera 
complete cooking installation at an extra }d. per kw.-hour over 
and above the current charge, to include hire and wiring of 
cooker, maintenance, &c. Under this tariff a certain minimum 
consumption must be guaranteed by the consumer ; this varying 
from 850 to 1200 kw.-hours, according to the size and type of 
the domestic cooker. A certain number of consumers, Mr. Lower 
says, have demanded a slot meter; and it has been found a good 
idea to calibrate the meters at 13d. per kw., and to allow a rebate 
of 4d. in the shilling after a certain minimum number of shillings 
have been inserted. According to Mr. Garton, he has found at 
Ipswich that the system of charging an extra }d. per kw.-hour 
for the hire of apparatus, with a guarantee to use or pay for a 
certain consumption, is fatal. We are not surprised; and such 
arrangements often lead to discontent. Anyway, the large con- 
sumer pays more farthings than the small consumer. Huwever, 
returning to Norwich, Mr. Lower puts the maintenance costs at 
10s. 1°7d. per cooker per annum. We wonder whether he has 
allowed in this for increasing depreciation with advancing years. 
In any case, by that much the revenue from rental has to be 
decreased. On 456 cookers the maintenance costs would be 
£231 4s. 7d.per annum. Calculating the interest on, and repay- 
ment of, loan on the basis of a life of ten years (the number of 
cookers mentioned cost £7670), it looks very much as though 
Norwich has been too modest in fixing its rental. Another point 
which interests is as to whether the £7670 included all installa- 
tion costs. Then there are the development costs—the salaries 
of the salesmen engaged on this work, showroom, atid other 
general expenses—which are not shown, but have to come from 
somewhere. We notice, too, in the discussion on the paper, that 
it was pointed out that the disparity in the cost of hiring as be- 
tween gas and electric cookers should be reduced, and be hidden 
away by adjusting the rates for the energy. Mr. Lower admits 
that the rates for the hire of gas and electric cookers are not 
comparable; but people who “use electric-cookers know they 
are worth more than gas-cookers, and are prepared to pay the 
— value.” Strange we have not observed any large evidence 
of this. 


Electric Cooker 
Business. 
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The object of the paper, however, is not 

to expose for admiration what Norwich 

has done.’ It was to raise a discussion 

on the best methods of trying to develop 

a cooking load. There has of late been quite a lot of counsel 

given on this subject; but in it all there is nothing that is novel 

—in fact, in the discussion there was really very little attention 

paid to cooking-load developing methods. One thing Mr. Lower 

urged is a simple inclusive tariff. This has been projected upon 

notice over and over again. He thinks that with such a tariff the 

consumer will know from the outset what annual expenditure he 

is embarking upon. How can he do this without foreknowledge 

as to the amount of work he will be demanding from his cooker 

during the year? The next move is to advertise and circularize 

to get the electric cooking idea firmly in the minds of the public. 

In Norwich, a month’s free trial of a cooker is advocated. The 

hope was also expressed that some national cooking advertising 

will be done by the Electrical Development Association. Then 

it was urged that the services of a lady demonstrator of the right 

personality, tactful, and of good address should be secured. A 

showroom kitchen should be part of the scheme. As the lady 

demonstrator would bring in inquiries not only for cookers but 

other things, male representatives must also take part in the work ; 

and above all things these representatives should be users of 

* all” electrical apparatus. . But Mr. Lower is hard; and we pity 

these representatives, seeing that this advocate of trite methods 

for developing the cooker business does not approve of the policy 

of giving special terms to these sorely tried men. We do not 

know why he disapproves. Perhaps it is because the special 

terms would make them careless in their consumption of current; 

and this would indeed be a bad advertisement for the 3420 

B.Th.U. kw.-hour. Or peradventure the cooker business may 

not be able to bear special terms for the representatives, in view 

of its sluggish development, and the comparati-ely little profit 

there is in it on the terms which it is necessary to adopt in order 

to obtain some of it. Then Mr. Lower emphasized the need for 

bringing prominently to public notice the advantages of cleanli- 

ness, efficiency, &c., of electric cooking ; and he urged that every 

endeavour should be made to stamp out the idea that electric 

cooking is a costly experiment. We havé heard all this before. 

Among other expenses which should be incurred to make a suc- 

cess of electric cooking are the employment of a lady demon- 

strator to keep in touch with the users ; the employment of suitable 
men for wiring and fixing ; the reduction of maintenance arrange- 

ments toa fine art to give real good service ; and the maintenance 
of the supply of current! The domestic electric cooker business 
is a matter that manifestly requires a considerable amount of 
nursing and defence in order to promote and retain it. 

In Glasgow there is an Electrical Society; 
and at a recent meeting Mr. R. Hardie, of 
the Corporation Electricity Department, 
addressed the members on the subject of 
“How Best to Create a Demand for Electric Service.” But 
again we fail to find anything novel in the way of advice to the 
electrical industry as to how it should bring about a development 
of its trading connections. A strange thing is that, though Mr. 
Hardie is responsible for the electrical sales department, and is 
competent to advise as to the methods which should be pursued 
to obtain new business, there is indication in the paper of consi- 
derable dissatisfaction on his part with the progress that the de- 
partment is making. It is one thing to advise; it is another thing 
to get a Committee and a City Council to adopt advice; it is a 
greater and an all-important thing to persuade the public to patro- 
nize your wares. An inclination to do so has to be created. In 
expressing his dissatisfaction with the progress of the industry 
generally, he described it as a “moribund” one, and said that 
something was wanted to stir it into more healthy activity. He 
is as hard on gas lighting as the extremists of the socialist party 
are on capitalists. He says that eléctrical men should not rest 
content until gas lighting in towns is as extinct as the old horse- 
driven hansom cab. That is absolutely cruel. He goes on to say 
that as to electric lighting the battle was virtually won years ago. 
If that is so, why is it that gas lighting is not extinct already ? 
Further on, he acknowledges that it is not extinct, because he 
accuses electrical men of remaining content to look on with com- 
placency, and see the majority of streets, dwellings, and factories 
“miserably lit” by gas. There must be something wrong with 
the eyesight of Mr. Hardie. If he came to London, we think that 
he could be shown, in streets, in factories, and in homes, gas light- 
ing:with which, in point of economy and efficiency, he would have 
some difficulty to compete. We have no doubt, too, if he would 
apply to his friends of the Glasgow Gas Department, they also 
wauld be able to enlighten him on this particular subject by actual 
object-lessons, To our mind, it is rather petty and silly to traduce 
the actual position of a competitor by applying to it, as being 
general, a description that is not true, and is therefore unjust. 
Mr. Hardie must know that, if it is possible to demonstrate in 
one set of circumstances good lighting by the agency of gas, the 
same standard of lighting can be obtained and maintained in any 
circumstances, if people will only take the necessary steps to 
secure the similar economy and efficiency. He girds at the gas 
industry for the advocacy of periodical inspection and overhauling 
of gas-fittings in consumers’ premises. But why not? Has not 
the same thing been advocated in connection with the electrical 
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industry? Mr. Lower, as’ seen in the foregoing paragraphs, is 
favourable to maintenance. Goodness knows—electrical equip. 
ment requires a tremendous amount of expert inspection and 
overhauling, in order to enable it to continue in workable condition, 
People who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 

Then Mr. Hardie asks the question, how 
are the electrical people to increase 
rapidly in the near future the number 
of electricity consumers? He talks about showrooms in which 
appliances are actually demonstrated. There is nothing new in 
that. He also says that an electrical supply authority, like a gas 
authority, must retain a live interest in the quality of apparatus 
intended for use on the mains, because the value of electricity 
supply to the consumer can only be judged by the service given; 
and if the highest service is to be obtained, only efficient apparatus 
should be installed. Yet Mr. Hardie, in the earlier part of the 


Recommendations. 


‘lecture, was broadly smiling over the advocacy in the gasindustry 


of the maintenance of gas-lighting fittings! We also read that 
nine years ago practically the only known domestic electric ap. 
pliance was the iron. The electric fire was comparatively un- 
known; the electric cooker was in its infancy; and water heating 
by electricity was considered impossible. But to-day, partly asa 
result of demonstrations at the Corporation and other show. 
rooms, the public are in growing numbers rapidly gaining a first- 
hand knowledge of the possibilities of electric service. But a 
singular thing is Mr. Hardie’s dissatisfaction in view of the 
growing numbers of the public who are rapidly gaining first-hand 
knowledge. It would seem that the first-hand knowledge is doing 
something to restrain the patronage of electrical appliances. Mr, 
Hardie also advocates a department whose constant duty it shall 
be to discover new outlets for electricity in every field. There is 
no doubt that the electrical appetite of our friend is very great, 
and that his vision as to the value of Nature’s gifts is very cir- 
cumscribed. His mental horizon is manifestly confined to elec- 
tricity. It is a good thing for the world that this is not generally 
the case. This super-adviser of the electricity industry, while 
attempting to kick the gas industry, looked round for another 
victim. He found one in the electrical contractor. In the elec- 
tricity industry, the severest critics of the commercial methods of 
the supply undertakings are the very people who are so unmerci- 
fully kicked by the supply engineers and salesmen. 

“FE, M. B.” has been experimenting on 
street lighting, and has contributed some 
of his impressions and findings to the 
“ Electrical Review.” He does not think 
the problem of even diffusion has yet been satisfactorily solved. 
He points out that it is the task of the engineer to reproduce a 
reasonable diffusion by using the smallest possible number of 
units; thereby incurring the smallest cost. He will also vary the 
intensity to suit the local needs. “E. M. B.” gives some figures 
which appear to him to fulfil these requirements. For main 
street lighting, he favours the use of large units placed at a big 
height, and with wide spacing between lamps—e.g., to light a main 
thoroughfare, about 70 ft. wide, 500-watt gasfilled lamps should 
be used, at a height of 25 ft., and spaced 60 yards apart. Fora 
narrower street, he would use smaller units, nearer the ground, and 
closer together—e.g., to light a street 50 ft. wide, 60-watt vacuum 
lamps should be used, 15 ft. from the ground, and 40 yards apart. 
With this spacing tram standards could be utilized as supports. 
A side street would require similar units to the latter, and placed 
at the same height. There should be a unit on one side of the 
road only; and it should be placed on alternate sides with a 
spacing of 60 yards. ‘“ E.M.B.” thinks that some engineers may 
be surprised that gasfilled lamps are not recommended for the 
smaller streets. This is because of the glare, due to the smallness 
of the light-giving area; the result being that, if the filament is 
visible below the canopy of the reflector, the eye is “ caught,” and 
if the filament is covered, then only the area below the lamp will 
be lighted. He deals with the importance of reflectors, and 
favours the use of a horizontal type, which has only a small 
camber—one about 2 ft.in diameter for a large unit, and half that 
for a small one. 


Street Lighting 
Points. 


The electrical papers have been some- 
Supply of Electricity by what exercised over a remark made by 
Gas Undertakings. Mr. Reginald Clarry,M.P., on the occasion 
of the visit of the Midland Junior Gas 
Association to the works of the Sutherland Meter Company, Ltd. 
Mr. Clarry, who comes of a good gas family, is much like most 
gas men. He concedes that electricity has a considerable field 
of utility before it in various directions; but he also knows, from 
personal experience and observation, that the field for the gas 
industry is also one of such magnitude that it is immeasurable. 
He further recognizes that there are many places in the country 
where a gas undertaking and an electricity station could not both 
make a living; and, in view of this, he is hoping during this 
session of Parliament to bring in a small item of legislation, 
which, if passed, will make it easier for gas undertakings to 
supply electricity. This is probably the Bill to which reference 
was made at the last meeting of the Gas Companies’ Protection 
Association, and which has been drafted by Mr. Cooper. It 18 
considered by Mr. Clarry that this Bill would be of great advantage 
to small country districts where there is not room for two sepa 
rate concerns. 
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A VISIT TO THE STANTON IRONWORKS. 


Manchester and District Junior Gas Association Joint Visit with 
the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association. 


A joint party numbering about 120 met at Derby, whence they 
proceeded to Stanton Ironworks in motor coaches. They were 


received by Mr. Crompton (Chairman), Mr. H. D. Taylor (Com- 
mercial Manager), and Messrs. Upton, Delfos, Cornelious, Cotton, 
and Miles. An interesting tour round the works was made. 


Tue “Spun” PIpe. 


The spun pipe is formed in an accurately-bored steel mould, the 
inner dimensions of which coincide with the outer dimensions of 
the finished pipe, including the enlarged portion at the socket. 
This mould is revolved on its own axis by means of an impulse 
water turbine inside a water-cooled iron casing. The latter, with 
its revolving mould, is caused to traverse backwards and forwards 
on its bedplate by a hydraulic cylinder installed beneath it. At 
one end of the mould a Peltor wheel is fixed, and at the other end 
are gland rings somewhat similar to the collar thrust bearings 
employed in marine work. Through the annular space between 
the cylinder and the casing the cooling water is circulated at con- 
stant temperature and pressure. A tilting ladle and cantilever 
trough supply the molten metal to the revolving mould. 

The only core used is that necessary to shape the inside of the 
socket. This core is clamped into position by two cétters at the 
socket end of the mould. The tilting ladle is filled, and the turbine 
started. When the mould has acquired a proper speed, the ladle 
is tipped by hydraulic means, and discharges the metal into the 
cantilever trough. When the socket is filled with metal the casing 
is allowed to traverse away from the ladle at a speed which as- 
sures that the molten metal will line the inside of the mould 
evenly through its entire length. When the mould has reached 
its extreme position, the spout is fully withdrawn, and any sur- 
plus metal discharged. The metal solidifies in a few seconds, 
and, contracting, allows the pipe to be withdrawn. Annealing is 
rendered necessary by the rapid cooling of the metal in the water- 
cooled mould ; and in order to restore homogeneity, the pipe is 
passed through a gas-fired furnace. The pipe is withdrawn from 
the mould at red heat, and immediately passed to the furnace, 
By rotary operation the pipe is not only completely annealed, 
but the concentricity is preserved. The temperature of the pipe 
(1250° Fahr. gradually increasing to 1800° Fahr.) is controlled by 
three “Cambridge” recording pryometers, which give readings 
at the socket, the centre, and the spigot end. 

The annealing furnaces are fired by gas having a calorific 
value of 225 B.Th.U. Withdrawn from the annealing furnace, 
the pipe is cleaned and passed horizontally through the dipping 
tank, being rotated to ensure a uniform coating. The coating 
mixture is of the standard of Dr. Angus Smith’s solution, and is 
heated by waste gas from the annealing furnace. When fully 
dried, the pipes are taken to the hydraulic pumps, and tested at 

a pressure at least 50 p.ct. greater than that specified in the 
Standard Specification for cast-iron pipes. The actual casting 
occupies only about 14 seconds, and the complete operation 75 
seconds. One machine will cast up to twenty pipes an hour, 
making the maximum possible output of the shop equal to 1920 
pipes per shift. As the ‘ Stanton” spun-iron pipe is made to the 
British Standard Specification, it would socket-up with any 
standard sand-cast pipe without difficulty. Circumferentially the 
variation in thickness is less than 1-5000th in. The spun pipe is 
‘approximately 25 p.ct. lighter than ordinary cast-iron pipe, but as 
the tensile strength of the spun metal is at least 70 p.ct. higher 
than that of cast iron, the spun pipe is from 30 to 40 p.ct. 
stronger, 
THE “STANTON-HuME” CONCRETE PIPE. 


This is the product of another centrifugal process. The output 
of this plant is about 100 tons per diem. The pipe is manufac- 
tured without reinforcement for low-pressure work, but high pres- 
sure demands the inclusion of reinforcement of carefully selected 
steel wire. Centrifugal action brings the reinforcement to a cen- 
tral position, and the concrete, spreading evenly over the inner 
surface of the mould, completely embeds the wiring. For 
the “A” class of pipe, the Company use three parts of graded 
granite with one part of cement and sufficient Leighton Buzzard 
sand to secure the filling of the voids. For class “B” the mixture 
istwo parts of graded granite, one of cement, and one of sand. 
For higher pressures the proportions are two parts of sand and 
one part of cement. 

At the conclusion of the visit to the plant, the firm entertained 
their visitors to luncheon in the staff pavilion. 


Mr. J. H. Cece (Burnley) remarked upon the welcome offered to 
them. The last joint visit was in 1915; but this year marked the 
tecommencement of what was to be an annual arrangement. 


Mr. Bucxtey (Manchester) expressed his pleasure in according to Mr. - 


E. J. Fox (Managing Director), the Chairman (Mr. Crompton), Mr. 
Taylor (Commercial Manager) and the staff of the Stanton Company 
their best thanks for a most interesting visit. Gas men were all in- 
terested in cast-iron pipes. The process they had seen was a revolu- 
tion in pipe making, and all the engineers who had seen it expressed 
their admiration. 
Mr. Lra (Chesterfield) seconded this vote. 

t. CLEGG said he was surprised to learn that the firm had 14,000 
employees and a staff of 2000. What tbey had seen reflected great 
Credit upon the organization of such a vast undertaking, which had its 





own collieries, iron-ore mines, sand pits, blast furnaces, limestone 
quarries, and foundries. 

Mr. CromPTON said his Board all appreciated the visit of the two 
Associations, He was very sorry Mr. Fox was away. Since 1917 the 
firm had grown by leaps and bounds, They had spent £750,000 on 
developing the plant and process, and he thought the spun pipe was 
an epoch-making invention. 

Mr. TayLor mentioned that the firm had turned out 700 miles of 
spun pipes last year. They worked 24 hours a day, Sundays included. 


INAUGURATION OF EXTENSION AT THE NEW 
GRANGE WORKS OF MESSRS. ALDER AND 
MACKAY, LTD. 


At a time when signs of industrial development are welcome, 
the enterprise of Messrs. Alder and Mackay, Ltd., of Edinburgh, is 


notable. Owing to the growth of their business as manufacturers 
of gas-meters, they have found it necessary to carry out a con- 
siderable extension of their premises. The newer and extended 
part of the firm’s work was formally inaugurated on Wednesday 
of last week by Lord Provost SLEIGH. 

The Lord Provost was accompanied to the New Grange Works, 
Stewart Terrace, Edinburgh, by Treasurer Stevenson, Councillor 
James Stewart (Convener of the Corporation Gas Committee), 
Councillor Gorman (Convener of the Lighting Committee), and 
other members and officials of the Corporation of the City of 
Edinburgh. Following the formal inauguration of the extension, 
the guests and visitors made an interesting tour of the works. 
There was much to see that was alike instructive and profitable. 
For instance, there was a practical demonstration of meter paint- 
ing by compressed air. The moulding shop was a centre of at- 
traction. Here a variety of moulds, and the different grades of 
sand used in the many processes, were exhibited. The various 
exhibits in the showroom demonstrated the enterprise of the firm, 
and the pains they take in this work. 

The total area of ground covered by the works in Stewart 
Terrace is 58,800 sq. ft., and the extension provides an additional 
floor space of 8800 sq. ft. A sum of approximately £10,000 has 
been spent in the acquisition of this much-needed addition. The 
whole of the buildings are well supplied with safeguards against 
explosion and fire. The firm employ a staff of 543 in connection 
with the New Grange Works. 

After a comprehensive tour of inspection, the guests were 
motored back to the centre of the city, where luncheon was 
partaken of in the Caledonian Station Hotel. Mr. J. MILLER 
Tuomson, the Chairman of the Board of Directors of Messrs. 
Alder and Mackay, Ltd., presided. 


Lord Provost SLEIGH, in giving the toast of “The Firm of Messrs. 
Alder and Mackay, Ltd.,” said that he appreciated the honour of 
inaugurating the extension to the firm's works, He had often won- 
dered just why it was that Edinburgh took second place to Glasgow 
in commercial and industrial enterprises. He was glad to think that 
the city was asserting itself now and was branching out with the idea 
of finding in course of time its rightful place. Messrs. Alder and 
Mackay had all along shown commendable enterprise. Nothing 
pleased him more, as head of the Corporation, and nothing gave more 
gratification to his colleagues in the Town Council, than the knowledge 
that new industries were being introduced, or that existing ones were 
being developed and extended. He had nothing but praise for the 
energy of Messrs. Alder and Mackay. They had performed triumphs 
in the science of gas-meter manufacture. He had been assured that 
the extension which had now been inaugurated was an absolute neces- 
sity for a growing business, He hoped that the firm would continue to 
make headway. Their future operations would certainly be followed 
with the keenest interest by himself and the members of the Town 
Council of Edinburgh. 

Councillor James Stewart (Convener of the Corporation Gas 
Committee) said he had been delighted in what he had been privileged 
to see at the New Grange Works. The triumphs there only empha- 
sized the fact of the supremacy of gas. The streets of Edinburgh were 
practically all illuminated by gas; and Edinburgh, it would be ac- 
knowledged, was one of the best lighted cities in the kingdom. Gas 
was becoming more and more a necessary adjunct of every household, 
Gas-cookers were being installed throughout Edinburgh. There was 
a clamant demand for gas, and the Corporation Gas Committee were 
doing everything they could. He had long been familiar with the en- 
terprise of the firm whose guests they were that day. Ucquestionably 
Messrs. Alder and Mackay had played a splendid and notable part in 
the gas industry. The inventions and patents of the firm had been of 
incalculable service to all who had the control and supervision of gas 
undertakings. He was ready to prophesy a great future for the pre- 
payment meter, the efficacy of which had been so convincingly demon- 
strated at the works, He hoped that the business of Messrs. Alder and 
Mackay would continue to expand. 

Councillor Gorman (Convener of the Lighting Committee) said it 
gave him unbounded pleasure to be able to congratulate Messrs. Alder 
and Mackay on their business acumen. In the performance of his 
duties he dealt with gas, as well as electrical, problems It seemed to 
him that if manufacturers of gas-meters and gas-appliances gene- 
rally were to show enterprise similar to that demonstrated at the New 
Grange Works, gas as an illuminant would be in great favour, and 
would deservedly merit first place in the lighting of the City of 
Edinburgb. 3 

Mr. J. MILLER THomson (Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
Alder and Mackay, Ltd.), in acknowledging the toast of “ The Firm,” 
said this was a red letter day in the bistory of the Company. He was 
well aware of the deep interest that the Lord Provost had always taken 
in the industrial development of the City. That day he had struck anew 
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note in these matters. The presence of so many representatives of such 
important Committees as the Gas Committee and the Lighting Com- 
mittee was most gratifying. No one could be more interested in the 
work of the Gas Committee than they were. Comment had been 
made upon the fact that they were such large consumersof gas. There 
was no doubt that a consumption of nearly 8 million c.ft. was large. 
Like many other businesses, the firm had a comparatively small 
beginning. In May, 1850, the business was begun by Mr. Henry 
Alder, at the Abbeymount Meter Works, in Edinburgh, so that it had 
been established for nearly three-quarters of a century. Ten years 
later the business was removed to the Grange Works at the Sciennes, 
where it was ably carried on by the late Mr. Alexander Mackay, who 
had doubtless been well known to many of them, and also by the late 
Mr. Joseph Bennet, who had been interested in the technical side. 
The rapid extension of the business entailed corresponding extension 
of the premises; and in 1891 a removal was made to the New Grange 
Works, Stewart Terrace, Edinburgh. It would thus be seen that the 
progress of the business was wholly identified with the City of Edin- 
burgh. Asan indication of its progress, he might mention that in 1882 
there were 38 men employed with the firm. In 1891 the number had 
increased to 63. At present the Company had 543 employees. In 
1891 the wage bill was about £6700 per annum—it was now over 
£81,000. In 1891 the power in the works was 64 H.P.—to-day it was 
228 H.P. In 1923, 50°5 p.ct. of the meters tested in the City of Edin- 
burgh by the Government tester came from their Company. In their 
workmen they had a body of skilled men who had grown up with the 
Company, and whose conduct and loyalty were beyond question. In 
Mr. Anderson, their chief expert, they had one who had earned a well 
deserved reputation for inventiveness in connection with their speciali- 
ties. Onein which the Lighting Committee would be more particu- 
larly interested was the automatic apparatus for public lighting, which 
had been introduced into portions of the City of Edinburgh, and else- 
where. This was an extraordinary invention, because it enabled the 
whole or part of the public lamps in the City to be extinguished or re- 
lit simply by pressing a button. 

Treasurer STEVENSON, in toasting the health of Mr. J. Miller Thom- 
son, said he had nothing but praise for their hosts. In Mr. Thomson 
the firm had assuredly found a man who was endowed with gifts 
which were capable of enabling him to carry on the splendid work of 
his predecessors—those who had been the pioneers of the firm in its 
early days, and had done so much to surround Messrs. Alder and 
Mackay with a great deal of merited prestige. Personally, he had 
known Mr. Thomson for a long time, and it was true to say of him that 
he was a notable example of a good man. It had been his good fortune 
to know Mr. Thomson’s father. During his lifetime he had shown 
zeal and fidelity in the performance of his duties, and could always be 
counted on for conscientious service. To him (the speaker) it had been 
a matter for surprise‘that Mr. Thomson had not followed in civic 
service the footsteps of his father. He supposed that most of the 
company would be aware of the fact that Mr. Thomson senior had at 
one time been a Provost of a burgh. Though his son had not followed 
him in municipal service, he had in other directions emulated his ex- 
ample. For instance, he had been equally assertive and enterprising 
in furthering the interests of the gas industry. It was well known 
that Mr. Thomson, senior, had for a long time been connected with the 
Bo’ness Gas Committee, and he had rendered useful service to the pro- 
fession of gas engineering in that seaport town. He felt assured that 
those of them who had gone to the New Grange Works at Gorgie that 
day must have come away with a high appreciation of the energy and 
enterprise dominating the firm. In the development and extension 
scheme that had now been so auspiciously launched, they wished the 
firm every measure of success. 

Mr. MILLER THomson’s acknowledgment concluded the enjoyable 
proceedings. 


CHEMICAL TOPICS FROM CURRENT 
LITERATURE. 


Notes from Recent Technical Publications. 


By H. J. Hartston (Rochdale). 
Coat SAMPLING. 
No matter how carefully an analysis may be carried out, the 
results depend for their reliability upon the accuracy of the 


sampling ; and, so far as coal is concerned, there is probably no 
more difficult task than that of obtaining from a mixed bulk a 
thoroughly representative laboratory sample. Conditions are 
bound to differ in various works, and the procedure adopted will 
depend upon the manner in which the fuel arrives (by wagon or 
by boat), upon the grade of fuel (lumps, nuts, or slack), and 
upon the method of handling (hand or machine conveyed). The 
“ Analyst” publishes a study of this problem made by Messrs. 
Coste, Andrews, and Powney, wherein the subject is approached 
from theoretical as well as practical points of view. Figures are 
given which illustrate how widely different samples may be unless 
due precautions are taken. The sampling of coals should be 
placed in skilled hands, and suitable mixing and crushing plant 
provided, if reliable laboratory reports are desired; otherwise the 
iuformation obtained can be in no way trustworthy. 
SpeciFic Heat oF Coat. 


In “ Fuel ” Messrs. Sinnatt and Macpherson describe a method 
used for determining the specific heat and the thermal conduc- 
tivity of coal. A sample piece of the coal is trimmed-down and 
ground to a disc of standard thickness and diameter, and is held 
in position between the ends of twobrass bars. Good contact is 
ensured by means of a mercury film. When heat is applied to 
the end of one bar it travels along and through the coal sample 
into the other bar, and by noting the temperatures at various 
points along the bars, the conductivity of the sample may be 











deduced. For a bituminous coal examined this was found tc be 
about 0'0004. 
TRANSMISSION OF HEAT THROUGH WALLS. 


This is a subject full of interest to students of the carbonization 
industries, who are concerned with heat utilization and the pre- 
vention of losses. Accurate data are scanty, and care must be 
used in applying such information. A contribution to “ Nature” 
by Dr. E. Griffiths makes clear some of the difficulties which 
stand in the way of expressing the heat transmission by one coeff. 
cient. To determine the thermal conductivity of a brickwork 
slab or powder is not a difficult proposition ; and methods used 
in experiments at the National Physical Laboratory are briefly 
described. The flow of heat from a wall to the atmosphere, how. 
ever, is dependent not only on the conductivity of the brickwork 
and the atmosphere, but also upon the shape, position, and size 
of the radiating surface. These factors affect the conditions of 
convection set up, and it is therefore extremely difficult to pre. 
dict results from available data. Taking the case of a vertical 
wall of uniform temperature, the loss of heat is not the same for 
all parts. Experiments showed the loss to be greatest at the base, 
decreasing with height tor a time, and then increasing to a steady 
figure. The reader is referred for further information to a report 
of the Food Investigation Board on “ The Transmission of Heat 
by Radiation and Convection.” 

Humipity. 


The amount of moisture carried by saturated air is dependent 
on the temperature, and can be worked out from the readings of 
the wet and dry bulb thermometers in conjunction with the use 
of standard humidity tables. In evaluating the specific heat of 
moist gases, these calculations become cumbersome and lengthy; 
and Mr. J. G. Greenfield, in the Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, has described a chart which may be used to simplify very 
considerably work of this kind. Such a chart for use in connec- 
tion with any particular gas mixture may be drawn-up on the lines 
indicated, and may be usefully employed when studying the efii- 
ciencies of gas-coolers. 

ConSsISTENCY OF TARS. 


In the “ JournaL” for July 11, 1923, p. 253, reference was 
made to the experimental work of D. C. Broome on this subject, 
and this has been augmented by further investigations which are 
recorded in the Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry. A 
study was made of the effect on the consistency of tars of adding 
mineral fillers and bitumens, and of prolonged heating. The sug- 
gestion is made that some surface reaction (adsorption) occurs 
between tars and certain filling materials. The effect of this re- 
action, which depends upon the nature of the mineral used, is 
particularly noticeable in the changes in consistency of mixtures 
of prepared tar and crushed limestone on prolonged standing. 
With regard to the use of bitumen for reinforcing tars, the fact 
that bitumens of different nature and origin vary considerably in 
their powers of increasing consistency of mixtures cannot be over- 
emphasized. The thickening of tars during prolonged heating— 
a phenomenon which has long been a source of discrepancies in 
laboratory testing—is shown by experimentally-derived data ; and 
references to the various theories which have been brought for- 
ward from time to time to account for this change are given. 
The chief cause is undoubtedly due to oxidation, which may 
occur even at comparatively low temperatures ; but possibly other 
reactions, such as the condensation and decomposition of phenols, 
play their parts. It would appear an essential precaution to pre- 
clude free access of air to works and laboratory samples, if the 
eradication of discrepancies is desired. 


ACTIVATED CARBON. 


A good account of the properties of this material is given by 
Messrs. Chaney, Ray, and St. John in “ Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry ;” and several methods of determining the adsorp- 
tive power of carbons are described and criticized. The various 
uses of such carbons are discussed, among these being the cata- 
lytic oxidation of sulphuretted hydrogen with air, and benzole re- 
covery. The behaviour of activated carbon and silica gel in 
benzole recovery is dealt with, and the effect of temperature and 
moisture variations is considered. 


ABSOLUTE ALCOHOL. 


This reagent is often required for special analytical work in 
the laboratory ; and a new method for its preparation has been 
given by Prof. Knecht and S. F. Muller before the Manchester 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry. Pure dry alcohol 
may be distilled from go p.ct. alcohol to which has been added 
sufficient glycerine to retain the water. The operation is con- 
ducted on a water bath, under which conditions the debydrating 
effect of the glycerine is complete. 

WaATER-SOFTENING, 

The use of finely-divided dry calcium hydrate and lime — 
mixtures is described in a little booklet issued by Messrs. Sofnol, 
Ltd., of Greenwich. Correctly proportioned mixtures may be 
obtained for the water requiring treatment, and particulars of = 
advantages of this method are given. A companion booklet cea . 
with the testing of waters for industrial purposes, and specla 
apparatus and methods employed in the control of water-soiten- 
ing plant generally. 


— 
——— 








Prof. C. Vernon Boys, F.R.S., will deliver the Trueman eg 
Lecture at the Royal Society of Arts on May 21—taking for his 
subject “ Calorimetry.” 
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A STUDY OF THE DESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION OF COAL. 


By E. V. Evans, O.B.E., F.1.C., Chief Chemist and Products Manager of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 


[The last of a Serles of Three Cantor Lectures delivered at the Royal Soclety of Arts. 


LECTURE III. 


In the previous lecture it was demonstrated that rapid car- 
bonization is essential for obtaining high gaseous thermal yields. 
It will be remembered that this is due to the fact that with rapid 
carbonization the average temperatures maintained throughout 
the coal charge are higher than in the case of slow carboniza- 
tion, and that in consequence the tar is subjected to a higher 
degree of cracking, with the result that gas is produced at the ex- 
pense of tar. It was decided that this practice was generally the 
most economical one to adopt in the gas industry provided that 
the cracking process were not carried to such an extent that the 
resulting tar possessed an appreciably lower market value, or that 
retort-house troubles were created in the form of stopped pipes. 
The question therefore is how can the carbonizing process be 
modified in order toincrease therate of heat transmission not only 
through the retort walls, but also through the charge itself. The 
use of retorts manufactured of a material which is a better con- 
ductor of heat than the fireclay employed to-day will solve the 
first of these problems. Such a material is carborundum, and 
this direction of advance appears to be that adopted in America. 
However efficient may be the heat transference through the retort 
walls, its progress will always be impeded within the coal sub- 
stance itself, and surely the more important problem which is 
presented to us is that of increasing the conductivity of the coal. 


PHYSICAL BEHAVIOUR OF CoAL UNDER HEAT. 


Before passing on to a consideration of the question of treating 
coal prior to carbonization in order to increase the rate of heat 
transmission, the author described his ideas of the physical changes 
which may take place when ordinary coal is undergoing carboni- 
zation. Ina well-filled horizontal retort, with some 3 in. or 4 in. 
space above the top of the charge, it is probable that the periphery 
of the charge,which is in direct contact with the walls of the retort, 
very rapidly attains a high temperature. The rate of heat trans- 
mission to the centre of the charge would, if the material were 
not undergoing constant physical change, be very rapid during the 
first few hours, but would gradually decrease as the temperature of 
the charge approximated that of the retort wall. The physical 
condition of coal does, however, change during the period of car- 
bonization, and particularly during the first few hours; and it is 
these changes which largely determine the rate at which heat is 
transmitted to the centre of the mass. It is known that certain 
resinous constituents of the coal (the gamma compounds) melt 
readily, and it is probable that these constituents, upon fusion, 
tend tocement the whole charge into one mass; but, though there 
may be a period in which the whole charge of the retort is in 
a sticky or slightly plastic condition, it is impossible to imagine 
that there is any degree of homogeneity in the plasticity of the 
mass. It is conceived that the outer crust of the charge is very 
rapidly carbonized and cemented into coke, and that this may take 
place even while, in the centre of the charge, there still exist 
pieces of coal which, though perhaps having become slightly 
plastic on the surface, still retain their identity, As the tempera- 
ture of the mass gradually increases there is produced a plastic 
layer which forms a liquid wall through which the products of 
distillation from itself and from the interior of the mass have to 
pass. This plastic layer is probably constituted of the fusible 
constituents of coal, and upon decomposition froths and bubbles 
producing expansion of the coal charge and giving to the re- 
maining coke its cellular structure. Nowit is the cellular nature 
of the carbonized mass which is the cause of the low heat conduc- 
tivity of the material, and it is thus indirectly the plastic layer which 
impedes the rate at which heat is transmitted into the charge. It 
is imagined that the gases evolved during the whole of this process 
fight their way to the wall of the retort either through the plastic 
layer or through the cellular coke already produced, and, if 
evolved at the side or bottom of the retort, travel between the 
charge and the retort wall until they reach the space above the 
charge. An untold hubbub must take place as the plastic layer 
finds its way towards the centre of the charge, and is there 
gradually heated to the decomposition point. Whereas the 
gauntlet to be run by the volatile matter during the early stages 
of carbonization was drastic, now every bubble of gas produced 
ust fight its way through tar and other semi-liquid products, 
until it finds a means of exit through the innumerable channels 
of the partly and fully cokified mass. Each step it takes brings 
it into a hotter zone, and the gas molecule which we imagine 
started from the centre of the charge with a wonderful degree of 
Complexity is so squeezed and pushed and heated and washed 
that by the time it finds its way through the coke it has been re- 
duced to an appreciably simpler form. Even then it has to run 
the gauntlet of the space above the top of the charge. In all 
€se reactions of decomposition a certain time contact is neces- 
sary, and the final form taken by this molecule will depend largely 
Upon whether it may be pushed or pulled out of the retort before 
Sufficient time contact has been given to break it down completely. 
knowicdge of chemistry does not help very much in the inter- 
Pretation of this picture—in fact it rather tends to complicate 
Matters, as it allows one to appreciate better not only the com- 
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plexity of the reactions but also the almost limitless range of re- 
actions that may take place. 


INCREASING THE CONDUCTIVITY OF COAL. 

This picture of the physical changes which coal undergoes on 
heating has indicated that indirectly it is the plastic layer which 
prevents heat being rapidly conducted through the coal charge ;- 
and later it is proposed to submit evidence which will demonstrate 
that this is actually the case. The problem therefore of increas- 
ing the heat transmission of the coal substance itself will be solved 
by adopting suitable means for preventing the formation of the 
plastic layer. The absence of the plastic layer and the avoidance 
of large cells will allow rapid penetration of heat through the 
charge, and in consequence one would naturally expect, from the 
conclusions arrived at in the previous lecture, that an increased 
yield not only of gaseous therms, but also of total volatile therms, 
will be realized. Now the plastic layer may be avoided or at least 
very materially reduced by admixing with the coal to be carbonized 
an inert absorbent material such as coke or coke breeze. This 
material, if intimately mixed, will avoid the formation of a plastic 
layer by providing an infinite number of small pores and channels 
through which gases may escape, and by absorbing the tar-like 
matter formed. Moreover, the tendency of the material to ex- 
pand during carbonization will be reduced, as the large cells which 
originate from the plastic layer will no longer be formed. These 
large cells constitute a great impediment to heat transmission, 
and with the particles of coal and inert material lying in close 
proximity during the whole carbonizing period, a small celled 
structure will be produced, with the result that the rate of heat 
transmission will be considerably augmented. 

It can be demonstrated by experiment that, by admixing coke 
with coal and briquetting the mixture without a binder, the rate 
of gas evolution is materially increased. For this purpose equal 
weights of the same coal, one of which is briquetted with 25 p.ct. 
of coke, are heated in silica bulbs in a furnace, the temperature 
of which is of the order of g00° to 1000° C. The rate of gas evolu- 
tion is found to be materially greater in the case of the briquetted 
mixture, and it would therefore appear that the effect of the inert 
absorbent material in the coal mass is to increase the rate of 
heat transmission. Such an experiment demonstrates that there 
is a visible difference in the rate of carbonization when a bri- 
quetted coal-coke mixture is heated on an exceedingly small scale, 
and some results obtained when working with quantities of the 
order of a retort charge will now be presented. In fig. 1 are seen 
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the volume and calorific value curves obtained from the car- 
bonization of a 75/25 briquetted coal-coke mixture compared with 
those’ obtained from the carbonization of coal under similar con- 
ditions. It is the curve relating to the briquetted mixture cor- 
rected to 100 p.ct. coal that is so important, as it shows the rate 
ot distilling the coal itself. 

These curves indicate very clearly that the nature of the car- 
bonization process is entirely changed when a briquetted coal- 
coke mixture is used instead of ordinary coal. The carbonizing 
process has been accelerated to such an extent that the whole of 
the gas has been expelled from the briquettes in 64 hours, as 
compared with 9} hours in the case of untreated coal. Now, as 
the difference between these two periods is 314 p.ct., it follows 
that the throughput of coal in the form of 75/25 briquettes 
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would be greater than were ordinary coal carbonized. Striking 
though the diagrammatic curve may be, it is here that the 
thermal models employed in the first lecture show so admirably 
the difference in the rate of carbonization produced by the ad- 
mixture of an inert material with the coal. Fig. 2 shows the 
thermal models obtained from the carbonization of ordinary coal 
and a briquetted coal-coke mixture. The principle of these 
models was“described in lecture I. 
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In the first lecture it was demonstrated how striking is the 
difference between the amount of useful work effected in the re- 
tort during the middle ten minutes of the first hour, as compared 
with that effected during the middle ten minutes of the last hour 
of the carbonizing period. Striking though this is, the difference 
is now greatly augmented in the case of the carbonization of 
briquetted coal-coke mixtures. Fig. 3 shows three sections taken 
from the thermal model obtained from the 10-hour carbonization 
of ordinary coal, and two sections taken from the thermal model 
relating to the carbonization of an equal weight of a 75/25 coal- 
coke mixture. The most outstanding observation to be made is 
that when briquetted material has lost practically all its volatile 
matter a large amount of work is still being effected in the case of 
the slower carbonization process of ordinary coal. 

It would appear, therefore, that the admixture of an inert mate- 
rial with coal increases the rate of gas evolution. The next ques- 
tion that arises is whether this enhauced rate of gas evolution is 
accompanied by the superior thermal yield of gas which is to be 
expected from the results of the laboratory investigation pre- 
scribed in lecture II. (see Table A): 


TaBLE A.—Carbonization of Coal at Varying Rates (100 Grammes 
Typical Durham Coal, Briquetted). 
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Time Therms per Ton of Original Coal. 
taken to | 
reach 
Cc. | Tota 
— | Carbon | Total | ana Per 
| Coke. Ter; Gas.* and Volatile |. yon Ton of | P.Ct. 
Pitch. |Therms.|.0'2™@€) Coal, 
| Therms 
Hours, Mins.| 
18 | 195 21°6 78°1 3°4 99°7 | 198°4 298 I 92'0 
=. 404 -207 21'6 | 763) 4°9 97 9 | 201°9 | 299 8 2°6 
I 40 200 291 67°3 2 96°4 | 202°3 | 2987 92°3 
I 40 | 200°5) 283 7°2 3°S 95°5 | 204°0 | 299°5 92°5 
3 15 | 203 24°5 | 7O°2) 1°3 94°8 | 204°3 | 299°1 | 92 4 
13 ° 206 | 19'8 70'O 4°4 89 8 | 210 4 | 300°2 _& | 
13 ° ao7. | 26°% 70'3 3°9 88°4 | 210°9 | 299°3 2'4 











All gas measurements are made at 60 > Fahr. and 30 in. 
* A correction of + 1°5 therms per ton for residual gas in apparatus has been 
applied. 
Carbonizing trials with briquetted coal-coke mixtures have been 
carried out in an experimental plant, but up to the present we 





























have failed to operate the setting in such a way as to obtain 
through the retort walls the required quantity of heat to effect the 
degree of tar cracking necessary to give the enhanced thermal 
yield of gas. What has been done, however, is to obtain the very 
beneficial volatile therm yields indicated by the laboratory experi- 
ments. Some typical results obtained are given in Table B: 


TasLe B.—Carbonizing Results from Durham Coal and Briquetted 
| Mixtures of Same Coal and Coke (75/25). 


Briquetied Mixtur 
Ordinary 
Coal. 4 ‘ * 





Yield of gaseous therms per ton of 





CS a er er ae eer on ae 14°7 711 
Yield of tar therms per ton of coal 16°1 31°0 27°5 
Total yield of volatile therms per 

ae Sn ee ee 90'8 99°2 98 6 





In the two results relating to briquetted mixtures, those under 
A (resulting from 22 tons of briquettes) were obtained with the 
maintenance of a combustion chamber temperature some 50° C. 
lower than those under B (resulting from 12 tons of briquettes), 
With the increased combustion chamber temperature we have 
obtained a higher gaseous thermal yield at the expense of tar, but 
| even under these conditions we have only operated the process 
as a tar-conserving one. It has, however, been fully proven that, 
notwithstanding the 25 p.ct. of inert material introduced into the 
retort, the throughput of true coal has been greater, as weil as 
the total make of gas therms. 


RESULTS OF ADMIXTURE OF INERT MATERIAL. 


It is probably unnecessary to point out that the carboniza- 
tion of this briquetted materiai raises manifold technical problems 
which are being dealt with as rapidly as time will permit. The 
presentation of these results, however, will be sufficient to demon- 
strate at least that an entirely new field is open for obtaining a 

| more economic distribution of the therms of the original coal. 
As many as 8 to g additional volatile therms, which, as you know, 
are several times more valuable than non-volatile therms, have 
been obtained from the particular coal under test. These addi- 
tional volatile therms are, as indicated in lecture II., obtained at 
the expense of coke, and it will subsequently be necessary to 
account theoretically for them. It will be appreciated that to re- 
distribute the thermal energy of coal in this newer way will con- 
stitute an important contribution to the coal conservation pro- 
blem. The tar obtained in these experiments is inclined to contain 





| 10.MINUTE SECTIONS TAKEN FROM THERMAL MODELS. 
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a higher free-carbon content than that produced under similar 
conditions from ordinary coal. The nature of the coke produced, 
however, is an outstanding feature of this process. It possesses 
very distinct advantages over the solid fuel produced from the 
rapid carbonization of ordinary coal. 

(Here an experimental carbonization of coal and a coal-coke mixture 
was carried out in silica test tubes, and it was demonstrated that the 
friable product obtained from ordinary coal under the conditions of the 
experiment was replaced by a stabilized and dense material in the case 
of the briquetted mixture.) 


The question of carbonizing briquetted mixtures has here been 
studied from the point of view of obtaining the maximum yield 
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of volatile therms, but other investigators have recommended | 
the addition of inert matter to the coal in order to obtain a | 
resulting solid fuel of high density and with a high degree of 
combustibility. That this solid fuel is indeed superior to coke 
has been admirably shown by E.C. Evans. It possesses a greater 
beat conductivity than ordinary coke, owing to the fact that the 
absence of the plastic layer has prevented expansion of the coal, 
with the result that a small-celled structure is produced. Incon- | 
sequence, combustion proceeds with greater velocity, while the | 
powdered ash, instead of containing as much as 10 to 20 p.ct. of | 
combustible matter (as is often the case with coke) is practically | 
freefromcarbon. Manyinvestigators are engaged ina study of this | 
fuel, and for several years now the author has worked upon this | 
question, and recently in collaboration with E. R. Sutcliffe and | 
E.C. Evans. It is to their publications, and to those of Roberts | 
and others, that reference should be made for more detailed in- 
formation regarding the virtues of this fuel. 

Now it has been demonstrated that the process of carboniza- | 
tion of a briquetted coal-coke mixture possesses distinct advan- 
tages in that it results not only in an enhanced yield of volatile | 
therms, but also in a very superior solid fuel. Before, however, | 
discussing the advantages and disadvantages of such a process 
from the gas manufacturer’s point of view, it is proposed to 
deal with the following question—namely, what is the origin of 
the additional volatile therms produced ia briquette carboniza- 
tion ? ‘ 

HypoTHESIS TO ExpLAIN ORIGIN OF ADDITIONAL VOLATILE 

THERMS. 


It will be remembered that originally it was decided to | 
admix an inert material with coal in order to break up the plastic 
layer which prevented heat being readily transmitted through the | 
mass. In the first place it is essential to admix the correct pro- 
portion of coke as will be seen from fig. 4, which shows sections 


| (c) 


of briquetted fuel from (a) ‘100 p.ct. coal, (b) 85/15 coal-coke 
Mixture, (c) 75/25 coal-coke mixture. It will be observed that 
While the formation of the plastic layer is reduced in the case 





sections may be seen on the one hand the particular cellular 


| of 85/15 coal-coke mixture, it will only be avoided when as much 


as 25 p.ct. of coke is admixed with the coal. That there is 
practically no plastic layer formed when the right proportion of 
coke is used'in the briquette ‘may be proved by the fact that if 
one arrests the distillation process at any time after the third 
hour the volatile matter remaining is evenly distributed through- 
out the briquette. The importance of this observation in sup- 
porting the contention that-the plastic layer is avoided in briqu- 
ette carbonization‘is apparent, and it contributes, very materially 
in making clear the new carbonizing picture. 

Fig. 5 shows’sections of ordinary coke, and that obtained from 
the carbonization of a 75/25 coal-coke mixture. From these 





COKE FROM 
BRIQUETTED COAL COKE MIXTURE 


Fig. 5. 


structure so typical of ordinary coke, and which is the result of 


| the ravages of the plastic layer, and on the other hand the very 


dense small-celled coke which is produced when the formation of 


| the plastic layer is avoided. Now the larger cells of the normal 





coke require a considerable amount of binding material, anda 
coking coalis one in which sufficient binding material remains after 
the period of expansion (i.¢., when the plastic layer is bubbling 
and foaming) to allow the coke cells to be adequately cemented 
together during the shrinking process. With the production of 
a small-celled coke, such a large quantity of binding material is 
not required, and it is conceivable that a large proportion of the 
parent substance from which the binding material originates 
is distilled away and converted into volatile therms. The author 
believes that it is this binding material which is the origin of the 
additional therms produced in the rapid carbonization of coal and 
in briquette carbonization. Now, in order to develop this hypo- 
thesis, a further experiment, in which equal weights of coal (one 
being briquetted with 25 p.ct. of coke) are heated in silica bulbs, 
was carried out. The only difference between this experiment 
and the previous one is that on this occasion the silica bulbs are 
heated directly by means of Méker burners so that there is de- 
veloped a very large heat potential in relation to the weight of 
coal taken. In the previous experiment special means were 
adopted to ensure that, though the necessary temperature of car- 
bonization was attained, the total available heat was limited, and 
more in accord with large-scale practice. It will now be observed 
that the rate of gas evolution is practically the same in both cases, 
owing to the fact that the quantity of heat available is so great 
that the coal charge is heated just as rapidly as the briquetted 
mixture. Under such conditions of drastic heating it can be 
imagined that practically the whole of the binding material is 
converted into volatile matter, 
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Now this observation is of great interest to the gas chemist. 
It is often said—and with good reason—that laboratory carboni- 
zation of coal is of little value in forecasting the results eventually 
to be obtained on the large scale. That the laboratory distilla- 
tion fails is due partly to the fact that the furnace is out of all 
proportion to the weight of coal charge used, and the amount of 
coke binding material evolved as volatile matter is higher than 
would be realized on the large scale. Further, the size of the 
retort in relation to the coal charge is also usually out of keeping 
with large-scale conditions, and a degree of tar cracking is prac- 
tised which causes the results to be materially different from 
large-scale experience. The difficulty of designing laboratory 
apparatus to yield results comparable with large-scale practice is 
generally realized, but the author does not know whether the un- 
derlying cause of these differences is appreciated. 

If this hypothesis be correct—that the material which cements 
together the cell structure of coke may under certain condi- 
tions be distilled away as volatile matter—the question arises 
as to what is the maximum yield of volatile therms that may be 
obtained in the carbonization of coal. This the author cannot 
answer, but one is faced with the fact that a small-scale labora- 
tory experiment (see Table A) has yielded nearly 100 therms of 
volatile matter from a coal which under normal conditions of 
working has given only go, and this yield should be aimed at on 
the large scale, It may be pointed out in passing that if this 
hypothesis be true then the usual test for volatile matter in coal 
is of very limited utility for computing the value of a coal for gas- 
making purposes. The test is carried out by heating very rapidly 
an exceedingly small-quantity of coal ; and under these conditions 
ot drastic heating the whole of the volatile matter is evolved, the 
coke is useless, and the result is one appreciably different from 
that eventually realized on the large scale. What is required to 
be known in computing the value of a coal is the proportion of 
volatile matter which is recoverable as volatile therms under the 
conditions of the practical process to be adopted. 

It will be remembered that the carbonizing experiments of the 
previous lecture indicated that not only a maximum volatile 
thermal yield was obtainable under the conditions of rapid heat- 
ing, but also that moderately slow carbonization was a tar-con- 
serving process, and very slow carbonization a coke-conserving one. 
The conclusion was then arrived at that in the slowest process 
tar distillation took place, as well as gas evolution, and that 
the pitch left by the distillation of tar contributed to the yield 
of coke. It is now seen that, to a greater or less extent, the 
tendency to augment the coke yield takes place in all carbon. 
ization processes, and that the slower the process the greater 
the quantity of binding material left in the coke. Perhaps this 
analysis of the question presents a new conception of the car- 
bonizing process. It would appear that the thickness of the 


plastic layer is dependent upon the rate of heating, and that a- 


quickly-heated coal will produce an unsatisfactory coke, .unless 
some special means such as briquetting be adopted, as the bind- 
ing material required for the purpose of cementing together the 
large cells will have been distilled away or cracked into gas 
before the shrinking process commences. This is actually the 
case ; the most satisfactory coke is produced by heating very 
heavy charges for long periods, while the coke resulting from the 
rapid carbonization of light charges yields a high percentage of 
breeze. The problem therefore resolves itself into either deter- 
mining the minimum amount of binding material which must be 
left in the coke to allow it to remain a satisfactory material, or, 
preferably, discovering some means of treating the coal sub- 
stance prior to carbonization so that upon cokification it will 
yield a product which is mechanically stable, but which requires 
a minimum amount of binding material. The latter problem has 
already been solved, for it has been demonstrated that the car- 
bonization of briquetted coal-coke mixtures results not only in 
an increased yield of volatile therms, but also in a solid fuel 
which is far superior to ordinary coke. The author does not 
wish to overlook the point that carbonization may take place 
under conditions which prevent a large degree of expansion of the 
coke, and it is possible that the prevention of expansion by com- 
pression may result in an enhanced degree of tar cracking, Such 
a process does not, however, result in the recovery of additional 
volatile therms, because the formation of the plastic layer is not 
avoided. 
BRIQUETTE CARBONIZATION. 

It is now proposed to examine briquette carbonization from the 
point of view of the gas manufacturer, and to discuss the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of such a carbonizing system. There is 
no necessity to deal with the financial advantages accruing from the 
production of an additional 8 to 9 volatile therms per ton of coal 
carbonized, but at this stage it is proposed to consider what is 
perhaps equally important to the gas industry—namely, the pro- 
duction of a superior solid fuel. The author is certain that, if 
greater attention be paid to the manufacture of solid fuel, whereby 
its application may be greatly extended, a much wider market 
will be established, a greater throughput of coal will be pos- 
sible, and the selling price of gas consequently reduced. Gas- 
works coke commands an excellent market, and is so suitable 
a material in many industrial operations that it cannot be replaced, 
but its scope would be largely extended if we could render it suit- 
able for those industries which to-day, for certain reasons, prefer 
to consume raw coal. By reducing the size of the cellular struc- 
ture of coke, by increasing its density and its combustibility, and 
by reducing the percentage of incombustible matter left in the 





ash, a solid fuel will be produced which will be of greater value 
to the industrialist than coal, because in such a material the 
therm will be generated with greater efficiency and with a smaller 
expenditure on labour. Moreover, it is to be foreseen that, if 
briquetting becomes expedient, then the blending of coal prior 
to carbonization will become possible. If this be done, an addi- 
tional attribute of considerable value will be given to the solid 
fuel, for the production of a fuel of constant quality will effect an 
appreciable reductionin labour and control costs. The difficulties 
experienced in the working of gas-works plant owing to the varying 
quality of the coal employed are well known. One of the distinct 
advantages of coal gas is its constancy of quality, and the author 
now wishes to advocate that the gas industry should in the future 
undertake the responsibility of producing a solid fuel which is also 
of constant quality. 

The whole organization for dealing with the products of the 
distillation of coal—i.c., gas, tar, ammonia, and coke—exists in 
the gas industry, and it is to the gas industry that the nation 
should look for the manufacture of a solid fuel which shall com. 
pletely displace the use of raw coal both in industrial and 
domestic appliances. It is required that our solid fuel business 
should extend in such a manner and with such an increased revenue 
per therm that it will reduce the selling price of the gas therm, 
and so cause gas to be even more generally applicable than it is 
to-day. There is a strong public movement to achieve the 
smokeless city, and our responsibility in the future must also 
extend to the supply of solid household fuel for the open fire. If 
we fail to undertake this responsibility, others will step in and 
succeed, and we may regret in the future having missed an excel. 
lent opportunity of expanding our business. The author is not 
advocating low-temperature carbonization, for he does not think 
that in the distillation of coal at low temperatures lies the solution 
of the household fuel problem. The low-temperature process 
labours under all the disabilities incurred by the production of a 
plastic layer during the carbonizing process. Not only is the 
distillation process a slow one, but, in consequence of the pro- 
duction of the plastic layer, the resulting fuel is large-celled and 
friable (unless special precautions be taken), while the binding 
material remaining in the coke is high. The distillation process 
is carried on until the coal charge has been brought into equili- 
brium conditions at approximately 600° C., and as a result some 6 to 
10 p.ct. of volatile matter remains equally distributed throughout 
the mass. Were the process arrested before equilibrium was 
attained, an uncarbonized core would result, and the fuel would 
cease to be smokeless. It has already been indicated that 
in the case of coal-coke briquettes, the absence of the plastic 
layer allows heat to be transmitted so rapidly through the mass 
that after the first three hours the volatile matter is equally dis- 
tributed throughout the coke. 

Reference to the volume curve in fig. 1 will show a line at the 
33 hour stage. If the charge be withdrawn at this stage, 76 p.ct. 
ot the gaseous therms will have been evolved, leaving 5°6 p.ct. 
of volatile matter (17 therms) well distributed throughout the solid 
fuel. It is thus possible to arrest the high-temperature distilla- 
tion of briquettes after 3} hours heating and find 5°6 p.ct. of volatile 
matter equally distributed throughout each individual briquette, 
and this applies practically to briquettes in the centre, as well as 
at the periphery, of the retort. This isan important observation, 
for low-temperature carbonizing effects, as regards the resulting 
fuel, may thus be obtained under high-temperature conditions, and 
with a throughput of coal and yield of gas and tar which are very 
high. The resulting fuel will constitute an excellent substitute 
for raw coal in the household fire. It will, in fact, be greatly 
preferred, owing to its ease of combnstion and its high radiation 
effect. It possesses, however, one great disability, which must 
receive careful attention, and that relates to its ash content. In 
order to obtain excellent results in the household fire, the ash 
content of this solid fuel should not surpass 5 to 6 p.ct. The 
question of the advisability of effecting the separation of ash from 
the original coal will receive consideration later. a 

In addition to the two main claims of briquette carbonization, 
there are one or two incidental advantages which arise from 
practising this method of distillation. In the first place, it is now 
a practicable proposition to arrest the distillation process whea 
the amount of work being effected is of a very low order, so as to 
obtain the highest possible throughput of coal. Such a procedure 
would be impracticable if raw coal were undergoing carboniza- 
tion at a high temperature, for to arrest the process would result 
in an unburnt core in the charge, which would create retort: 
house annoyance, in addition to producing a friable coke from 4 
portion of the charge. Further, it may also be of interest to 
point out that the introduction of briquette carbonization In the 
gas industry would increase the range of coals suitable for gas- 
making purposes. It will have been seen from the picture already 
drawn that a coking coal is one which after the evolution of gas 
and the formation of large cells shrinks to such an extent that the 
whole mass holds together. The subsequent shrinking operation 
in the case of briquette carbonization is certainly important 10 
determining the final density of the fuel and its combustibility, 
but it is not nearly so important as heretofore, and in cons¢ = 
a much larger range of possible gas-making coals is ope? to the 
gas industry. : ial 

The revolution which the introduction of briquetted pane 
may produce in the carbonization process in horizontal —_ 
may, however, be small compared with the probable effect - : 
vertical-retort practice. Carbonization in vertical retorts possess 
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some distinct advantages over that in horizontal retorts, but it is 
essentially a tar-conserving process, and were it not the usual 
practice to steam the coal charge, the gaseous thermal yield 
would be relatively low. The increase in the rate of carboniza- 
tion which will result from the use of briquettes is likely to cause 
a higher gaseous thermal yield to be obtained in the vertical re- 
tort, and steaming may then only be practised for the produc- 
tion of a scouring gas, and to utilize the sensible heat of the coke 
charge. But the advantages will not stop here, for the admixture of 
a suitable proportion of coke will reduce expansion during carbon- 
ization and will prevent hanging-up of the charge within the re- 
tort. Moreover, the choice of coals to be used in these installa- 
tions becomes then almost unlimited. Whatever benefits the 
prevention of expansion and the formation of the plastic layer in 
coal may bestow upon those employing horizontal retorts, the 
introduction of briquettes may constitute the one link necessary 
to give the vertical retort complete supremacy in carbonizing 
methods. 
ENGINEERING PROBLEMS AND Costs. 


The main advantages to be derived from the introduction of 
briquette carbonization have now been briefly dealt with, and it 
may be of interest at this point to show the installation for 
gtinding and briquetting which has enabled us to carry out this 
work (see fig.6). The engineering difficulties of briquetting are by 
no means simple, but E. R Sutcliffe, who has supplied us with the 
necessary plant, has made a study of this problem for many 
years, On the right of the picture is seen a grinding mill, from 
which the powdered coal is transported, by means of a screw 
conveyor, to the charging hopper of the pressing machine. A 
briquette weighing some 2 Ibs. is made at each stroke of the press, 
and is discharged from the die on to the revolving table. The 
briquettes are seen lying on the left-hand side of the picture. 

With regard to the cost of grinding and briquetting, this is esti- 
mated by E. R. Sutcliffe and E. C. Evans to be of the order of 
38. 6d. per ton; this figure includes labour, wear and tear, depre- 
ciation, and interest. The question may be raised as to whether 
briquetting coal prior to carbonization is an economically sound 
Proposition, and whether the advantages to be derived from this 
process—namely, enhanced yield of volatile therms, increased 
throughput, and a superior solid fuel—warrant this additional cost. 
This remains to be determined, and several years of experience 
May be necessary before some of the suggested innovations in 
carbonization are realized—if they ever are It has, however, 
been necessary to deal in detail with the effect of briquetting, in 
order to present certain aspects of this study of the carboniza- 
tion process, 

_ The operation of grinding coal prior to briquetting carries with 
it several advantages and a few disadvantages. The outstand- 
ing disadvantage lies in the fact that coal in a state of fine divi- 
Slon is liable to become oxidized and its gas-making qualities 
materially reduced, and thus all plant utilized in grinding and 
briquetting should be so arranged that only inert gases are 
brought into contact with the finely divided coal. The author 
'S not, in fact, sure that this will entirely prevent some reac- 
tions Proceeding which may slightly affect the value of the coal 
48 a gas-making material. Another disadvantage lies in the 
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finely powdered coal, but this latter question does not present 
any difficulty. 
Der-ASHING OF COAL. 


The main advantages of possessing coal in a state of fine divi- 
sion relate to the fact that not only may chemical treatment be 
applied to it prior to carbonization, but the operation of de-ashing 
is facilitated. The former opens up the wide question of the pos- 
sibility of hydrogenating the coal substance prior to carboniza- 
tion, for the purpose of enhancing the yield of volatile products— 
a question upon which investigators are working at the present 
time. The latter, that of de-ashing, is one engaging consider- 
able attention in the gas industry today. It has already been 
stated that such a process becomes necessary if we are to aim at 
the manufacture of a solid household fuel, but the author is not 
prepared to discuss whether the de-ashing of coal should take 
place at the colliery or at the gas-works. This question, among 
others, is determined by geographical position, ease of transit, &c. 
It is certain that, if the process be carried out at the pithead, the 
transit of inert material, as well as other labour costs, may be 
avoided. It will naturally be a question of economics whether 
or not de-ashing should be practised at the co'liery, but it is to be 
imagined that a large gas undertaking with a favourable solid fuel 
market and a cheap means of transport is likely to find the de- 
ashing of coal at the works to be the more remunerative process. 

The separation of ash from coal is a problem beset with diffi- 
culties, the most formidable of which is that of cost. The pro- 
cesses devised for this purpose fall into three categories : 


(1) Those dependent upon the diff-rence between the density of 
coal and ash-bearing coal. The Drescher Table. 


(2) Those based upon the difference in the co-efficient of friction 
of the coal and ash-bearing coal. The Spiral Separator. 

(3) Those effecting separation of the ash by taking advantage 
of the characteristic surface tension of certain liquids. 
The Minerals Separation, Ltd., Process, and the Trent 
Process. 


Most of the known processes have now been studied either 
directly or indirectly. Each possesses its special attributes, and 
the choice between them largely depends upon the actual require- 
ments of the coal user. Some of these processes effect a very 
efficient separation of ash and yield tailings containing as much 
as 70 p.ct. of ash. Such a degree of separation is inclined to be 
costly, and the author is of the opinion that, if de-ashing is to be 
practised at the gas-works, a less perfect process will be prefer- 
able. Such a process will be one in which the heads will contain 
a minimum percentage of ash, while the ash content of the tails 
will not be too bigh to prevent their being used in the gas pro- 
ducers required in the gas-making process. In this way the 
gas-works would burn its own high ash bearing coal or coke 
and at the same time be enabled to manufacture a solid fuel 
which is capable of becoming a keen competitor to raw coal. 
This will enable us to attain the end to which we are striving— 
namely, the distillation of all raw coal, prior to use, at the gas 
undertaking of each township. 

At this stage it is proposed to summarize the main conclu- 
sions which have been arrived at during these lectures and to re- 
view scme of the earlier statements in the light of the informa- 
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tion which has since been presented. The lectures as a whole 
have dealt with one aspect of the new interpretation of the car- 
bonizing process which has arisen from the introduction of the 
therm system—namely, that the process is in reality one in which 
the therms of the original coal are distributed into the three 
forms, gas, tar, and coke. No attempt has been made, however, 
to deal with the important question of heat expenditure during 
the carbonization process. In lecture I., consideration was given 
to the production of gaseous therms and to means for preventing 
their wastage in the retort-house, while an attempt was also 
made to indicate the futility of computing the efficiency of a pro- 
cess on the basis of its gaseous thermal yield alone without giving 
consideration to the two subsidiary products, tar and coke, which 
are sources of potential therms. This theme was developed in 
the second lecture when the results of an investigation were sub- 
mitted which indicated very clearly the inter-relationship existing 
between coke, tar, and gas. These results revealed the fact that 
by modifying the rate of carbonization it was possible to convert 
at will the process of carbonization into a coke, tar, or gas con- 
serving process. Moreover, these results indicated that with very 
rapid heating, when the process was essentially a gas-conserving 
one, the yield of volatile therms exceeded that normally ob- 
tained by 8togtherms. It will be agreed that this observation 
is one of considerable importance to the gas manufacturer, and 
in lecture III, means were considered for reproducing such results 
ona large scale. It was shown that by admixing inert material such 
as coke with the original coal a rapid rate of heat transmission 
was attained which resulted in enhanced yields of volatile therms. 
Such an innovation in the carbonizing process opens up new 
vistas of possibilities in the development of the gas industry, and 
consideration was given to some of the radical changes which 
would be effected both in horizontal and vertical retort practice 
if briquette carbonization ever became an accomplished fact. 
The subject is, however, in its infancy, but it is probably along 
these lines that future progress in the gas industry may be 
effected. 

It will therefore be seen that the first lecture presented certain 
facts which may be applied in practice to-day. The second also 
presented facts but referred to those culled in the laboratory, 
while the third dealt with a few results, but also with a hypothesis 
which should be treated entirely as such. 

All the work has received the inspiration and guidance of my 
chief, Dr. Carpenter, who more justly should have delivered these 
Cantor Lectures. 

Finally it may bs imagined that the large amount of work 
collected together could only have been carried out with the help 
of able assistants. It would be difficult to name all who have 
contributed in their work to the preparation of these lectures. 
May I therefore be allowed to tender my thanks to three senior 
assistants, Mr. H. Hollings, M.Sc., Mr. H. Stanier, B.A., and 
Miss E. Langdon, B.Sc. 


In the course of the lecture the effect of the addition of inert 
material to the charge was well demonstrated experimentally ; 
and what may be termed “experiments in parenthesis” illus- 
trated the remarkable modifying action of inert material on the 
carbonization of sugar and the burning of mercuric thiocyanate 
(the ash of which results in the so-called “ Pharaoh’s serpents ”). 





At the close, Prof. H. E. ARMsTronG expressed appreciation of 
the brilliant way in which Mr. Evans had delivered the series of 
Cantor Lectures, which he said marked an epoch in the gas in- 
dustry. At last science was being brought to bear on the car- 
bonization of coal ; and they had been not merely listening to the 
results of a research, but had witnessed a re-birth. In thanking 
Mr. Evans, he regarded also the enlightened directorship of Dr. 
Carpenter, whose remarkable foresight had done much to raise 
the gas industry on to a higher plane. 


| 2 RA TT Se RR EIT A RRR TC IE COTE 


Binders for the ‘‘N,G.C.” and the ‘“ F.G.E.” Monthly 
Reports. 


We have received from the National Gas Council and Federa- 
tion of Gas Employers samples of the new loose covers for bind- 
ing the monthlyreports. Thisis an excellent idea; and the mem- 
bers will find them very useful. The reports of each organization 


will in future be punched, so as to enable them to be easily in- 
serted in the binders. 





-_— 
cecal 


Use of Silica Bricks in Coke-Ovens.—Mr. J. W. Porteous 
stated, at a meeting of the Northern Section of the Coke-Oven 
Managers’ Association, that silica bricks had been used in coke- 
ovens for over forty years. The late Mr. Dixon, General Manager 
of Messrs. Pease & Partners’ coke-ovens, was employing them in 
the arches of his bottom-flued patent bee-hive ovens in 1878. On 
the top of the arches was a thin layer of sand or loam, and on 
top of the loam were quarries 15 in. by 15 in. by 2 in. The burn- 
ing gases from the surface of the charge passed through the back 
eye of the oven, then through a downcast to the arches, through 
which they circulated and returned to the upcasts to the main 
flue, and thence to the chimney. The heat from the burning 
gases passed through the silica arches to the coal, the bottom 
layer of which was carbonized by the radiated heat and formed 
into coke having a construction similar to that of the present-day 





THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. 





(Concluded from p. 547.) 


In the first notice of the displays of interest to “ JournaL” 
readers which are to be seen at the Ideal Home Exhibition in 
Olympia, reference was made to the London Joint Gas Exhibit 
and to the stands of Radiation, Ltd., and Mr. Thomas Potterton. 
Occasion may now be taken to mention some of the other gas. 
apparatus on view. 


The Brentford “ Regulus II.” 


The Brentford Gas Company have now completed, and are— 
on the stand of Messrs. Hovis, Ltd., the well-known flour manu- 
facturers — showing for the first time the No. 2 “ Regulus” 
cooker. 

This is a cooker intended to meet the requirements of the 
medium-sized household. It has been fitted, as in the case of all 
the “ Regulus” series, with the Brentford Gas Company’s patented 
air control and large flues. The advantages of this system have 
already been placed before our readers; but it might perhaps be 
as well to mention that it is found in practice that control of the 
air supply to the oven, in conjunction with a large flue area, does 
away with any trouble with the oven burners. Further, it is said 
that a much higher temperature can be reached, or, conversely, 
the gas consumption reduced, and also that the heating-up of the 
oven is done in about one-third of the time taken in an ordinary 
cooker. 

The hotplate is fitted with raising and lowering apparatus, so 
that the distance from the burner of the vessel being heated can 
beadjusted. This is a useful feature, having regard to differences 
in pressure, quality,&c. The stoveis of attractive appearance, and 
is designed to keep the maintenance cost as low as possible. 

A considerable number of exhibitors are using gas-cookers 
for preparing foods, &c,; and practically the whole of these firms 
are employing the Brentford “ Regulus ” cookers, 


Flavel’s ‘“‘ Leamington’ Cookers. 


There is displayed by Messrs. G. Matthews, Ltd., of No. 89, 
New Cavendish Street, W., a series of Flavel’s “ Leamington ” gas- 
cookers, some of them in operation. These are made with 
three sizes of ovens, each of which may be fitted with two sizes of 
hotplates. These hotplates are of special design, and are provided 
with either single or double type Flavel burners. 

One principle of the construction of this burner is to make an 
efficient mixture of gas and air by circulating these elements 
in a peculiar spiral motion, which produces perfect combustion on 
ignition. The system of perforated jets has been discarded, and 
the gas-flame issues in a complete circle of solid flame. The 
opening from which the flame issues is machined to precise limits, 
so that there are no variations in the size of the discharge aper- 
tures in the burners, and the size of the flame is always the same 
when the gas is turned full on. Low pressure from the main is 
the only cause that will reduce the normal size of the flame, 
except, of course, the usual control by the tap, when intentionally 
operated. Another feature of the burner is the air-trap. By 
depressing the finger plate of the air-trap before lighting the 
burner, the air is cut off and the burner lights silently. When this 
operation is repeated before turning off the gas, the flame goes out 
without noise. The air-traps are fitted with screws which can be 
set to regulate the air supply to the burners, and such adjustment 
is not affected by the use of the finger-plate. The Flavel double 
burner gives a flame of great heating value for quick boiling. Its 
advantage is that, while it is a very powerful burner when used at 
its full capacity, it can be employed, as a single burner, either 
as a small circle or as a large one, for the two taps which control 
the double burner can be operated independently for the outer or 
the inner circle. The simmering burner, by the action of a lever, 
can be raised or lowered to the position necessary to give any 
desired heat. A special oven flue closes automatically when the 
oven gas-tap is turned off. —e 3 

Hotplates with Flavel burners are made in a wide range of sizes 
for attaching to existing cookers, or for use without an oven be- 
neath. The “ Utility” hotplate was designed with the object of 
utilizing the waste heat from an ordinary gas-ring. When it is 
desired to boil a vessel quickly, the centre plate is lifted out, and 
the pot or kettle is placed directly over the gas-flame. On the 
boiling-point being reached, the vessel may be removed to the side 
of the hotplate, and kept hot while another pot is boiled. 


“Eye Level” and ‘“ Queen” Cookers. 


With the cookers of the New Stimex Gas-Stove Company, Ltd., 
Stimex. House, Balham Hill, S.W., there are no burners in the 
oven, the bottom of which is entirely closed. There is 4 aS 
combination range designed to take the place of the arene | 
coal kitchener—being gas-cooker, fire, and circulator ecnbion 
There is provided with this range a copper circulator, —_ 
for use in any district, and which can easily be cleaned by = 
consumer. The range may be connected-up to the existing “ - 
water installation, and is suitable for use in conjunction wit 
30 gallon tank. Cookers of all sizes are shown ; and the mp 
patterns include the ‘Eye Level” series, the special feature 
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all the main Stimex features, but is produced at a price to suit 
all, Visitors are shown daily what this cooker can do. 


Gas in a Bungalow. 

Special mention should be made of the fact that a red brick 
pungalow, which is receiving considerable attention, has Messrs. 
R. & A. Main’s gas-fires fitted in the bedrooms, and a Main 
cooker in the kitchen. 


The “ Maisie” Gas-Cooker. 


The “ Maisie” is claimed to be a new departure in gas-cookers, 
being fitted with a detachable radiator. A circular burner is 
arranged to take six ordinary gas-fuel pillars; the fuel being 
placed in a position which enables the cook to see through a mica 
window just what is going on—thus rendering it possible to regu- 
late the consumption without losing any heat. The oven is fitted 
with a glass door, and is entirely separated from the compartment 
containing the burner. The cooker is shown by Mr. Henry Jones, 
of Grosvenor Park Road, Walthamstow, who also exhibits the 
«Discon ” light, which is an incandescent light in miniature. 


‘“* Anti-Waste ” Cookers. 

There are being exhibited by the Patent Fuel Marketing Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Nos. 16 and 17, Pall Mall, S.W., a series of “ Anti- 
Waste ” gas-cookers and hotplates. Nickel plated, and finished 
in white enamel, they are neat in appearance; and it is claimed 
that they have been designed “ with particular regard to the 
essential requirements of the modern household—viz., economy, 
convenience, and cleanliness.” 



































The “ One-Burner ” Type. 

There are several examples of the “ one-burner ” type of cooker 
—for which startling claims to economy are advanced. In one 
case, ‘an outlay of 593. 64.”’ is to “ permanently save gd. in the 
Is, on your gas bills.” Another will approximately halve the 
“gas you now use every week with an ordinary gas-cooker.” 


Water Heaters. 

Since 1834 the firm of Ewart have been engaged in the manu- 
facture of water heaters, and therefore Messrs. Ewart and Son, 
Ltd., of Euston Road, N.W.,can claim to speak with authority on 
the subject. Geysers of all kinds, many of them connected-up, 
are shown, but a special feature is made of the “B” pattern 
“Califont ’—an instantaneous heater of stout construction, which 
ismade in a number of different sizes. It is claimed that, “for 
heating water for baths, and where small quantities of hot water 
are intermittently required, the actual cost of gas burned by the 
‘Califont ’ is considerably less than the cost of the coal-fire re- 
quired to produce the same results, while the saving of time and 
the absence of dirt and dust by the use of gas as compared with 
coal cannot be over-estimated.” A “ Califont” may be fixed in 
the basement of a house, with hot-water service in the different 
rooms. For lavatory and like purposes, the “ Brilliant” geyser 
will do all that can be desired in the way of supplying small quan- 
tities of hot water quickly. 

The collection of Barralet’s geysers shown by New Geysers, 
Ltd., of No. 200, City Road, E.C., is the result of forty years’ 
specialization ; and the latest developments are the “ Two-Way” 
and “ Reliafont,” which are not intended to be fitted in the bath- 
room, but in the scullery, from which spot they will supply hot 
water to sink or bath as required. The “ Reliafont’? will, indeed, 
supply hot water to any number of taps at any distance; and no 
attention is required, as the action is entirely automatic. These 
patterns are substantially made, as is the case with the other 
apparatus of the firm. For small requirements, there is the 
“Mite” lavatory geyser. 

Messrs, James Stott & Co., of No. 158, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., supply gas-heated still-room sets, and also coffee or milk urns. 
The firm have also a self-regulating gas-heated steam ham cooker. 
This permits of the “ open” or “ sealed” method of cooking ; and 
no attention is required after placing the hams inthe cooker. The 
apparatus is claimed to work exceedingly economically by auto- 
matically controlling the gas consumption. After attaining cook- 
lng heat, the average variation of temperature is under 1° Fahr. 

The patent instantaneous water heaters of Messrs. C. Boyle & 
Co., Nos. 10 and 11, Great Newport Street, Leicester Square, are 
provided with 2 ft. of rubber tubing and a union for fitting to bath 
orsink taps. There are no tapson the apparatus. The gas-ring 
can be connected, if necessary, to an ordinary bathroom lighting 
Point, by means of a special gas-tap supplied with the ring. 

For the “Blighty” improved automatic washing machine 
("Blighty,” Ltd., Old Castle Wharf, Hampton Wick, Kingston- 
on-Thames), efficient operation and economical running expenses 
ate claimed. This is the calculation the makers submit: “Ina 
No.2 10 gallon ‘ Blighty ’ you can wash over fifty assorted articles 
of household linen at the following cost: Washing material, 3d. ; 
8a8, at 3s. gd. per rooo c.ft., 3}d.—total, 64d.” 


Portable Gas-Heaters. 


























































ss Lawson Manufacturing Company, Ltd., show their gas- 
— and the “‘ Smoothtop” gas-range, which is made in three 
S. 






There are also various other portable gas-fires and radia- 
tors submitted by different firms. In regard to one of these: ap- 
peanoee (which, it is said, will heat a room and cook a dinner at 
,€ same time) the statement is made that “ for office work it is 
tndispens ble ’—though we seem able to call to mind offices which 
ate without it! Again, “it can be stood on the dining-room table 
Without danger or injury to the table;” and “the burner is the 













finest gas-burner in the world.” In another instance, the inquirer 
learns that “ every detail of the radiator has been minutely and 
carefully studied to avoid extravagant production, and to assist 
the user in the national duty and domestic desire of economy in 
gas consuniption, at the same time preserving the highest standard 
of sound and efficient utility.” 


Leeds Fireclay Company. 


Some of the many uses to which their products can be put may 
be gathered by an inspection of the stand of the Leeds Fireclay 
Company, Ltd., of No. 167, Strand, W.C. 


“ Skylux”’ Economizer. 

Provided with a by-pass burner, the “ Skylux” non-waste 
boiler automatically cuts off the supply when the utensil is re- 
moved from the ring, and lights up immediately on the utensil 
being replaced. The makers are Messrs. Skylux, Ltd., 22, Great 
Saint Andrew Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


atin 


THE CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS OF CLAYS, &c. 


In the preface to this recent publication,* the author observes 
truly enough that the clay-working and allied industries reached 
a remarkable state of perfection in craftsmanship with the aid of 
very little scientific knowledge. Modern requirements cannot be 
met in that way, and for some years past it has become increas- 
ingly necessary to study the inherent properties of the available 
materials and products employed, as well as the practical means 
at disposal for modifying in the desired direction some of those 
properties for special purposes. 

The gathering together in a single volume of such a vast 
accumulation of data provided by an army of investigators opera- 
ting in many parts of the world has been no light task, and Mr. 
Searle may be heartily congratulated on having courageously 
tackled it, and, as the result of his labours, having produced the 
portly book before us, the text of which extends to well over 600 
large pages. Much of’the information is supplied in the form of 
tables,.and in many cases (probably most) full references are 
given to the original sources of the tabulated and other data pro- 
vided—a feature of great value to students, who form one of the 
three main classes of persons for whom the work is primarily in- 
tended; the other two being manufacturers and users. For 
reasons not at all obvious, only partial references—often amounting 
to nothing beyond the names of the authorities quoted—are given 
in numerous instances scattered throughout the book. This 
might have been of less importance if one could rely absolutely 
on freedom from errors; but, in the absence of such assurance, 
occasions may often arise when one would wish to verify particu- 
lar points. 

The several properties are dealt with systematically in chap- 
ters wherein related properties are conveniently considered toge- 
ther. Fifty-two illustrations are interspered with the text, in- 
cluding representations of certain testing apparatus, with various 
curves and other diagrams. The subjects treated comprise not 
only the materials used in the manufacture of pottery, porcelain, 
bricks and tiles, firebricks and other refractory bricks, glass, and 
Portland cement, but also the refractory materials and products 
which find extensive use in steel and other furnaces, and in gas- 
works, &c.; the general scheme being comprehensive enough to 
cover all ordinary requirements. 

On p. 438, the importance of clear statements is commendably 
insisted upon, with appropriate illustrations. In view of this, it 
is the more disappointing to find the author repeatedly failing to 
act on his own emphatic recommendation. Thus,to take a few 
examples, on p. 334 the definition of a molecular weight is not 
sufficiently precise. The statement as to typical radicles in the 
foot-note on p. 317 would not obtain general acceptance ; chemists 
would hardly agree that the two-chain formule (of K. Haushofer, 
and of Mellor and Holdcroft respectively) reproduced on p. 348, 
are “very similar,” as stated; the coefficient of expansion or 
contraction should surely not be referred to as “the unit of 
measurement,” on p. 521; nor can it be regarded as satisfactory 
to state (p. 622) that “ the amount of refraction is termed the re- 
fractive index.” Some proper names appear with unorthodox 
spelling, in several instances consistently so both in text and 
index, and there are sundry other misprints which are in many 
cases equally harmless—at any rate, to those with knowledge ac- 
quired elsewhere. It is particularly gratifying to note that such 
a bulky volume is supplied with a detailed index—occupying 
some 60 pages in itself—which, so far as the reviewer could judge 
from a few random tests, seems quite adequate. 

A list of errata noticed has been forwarded to the publishers. 








*** The Chemistry and Physics of Clays and Other Ceramic Materials,"’ 
by Alfred B. Searle. Published by Messrs. Ernest Benn, Limited, London. 
Price, 55s. net. 





SURE EEL EE 
Labour-Saying Kitchens.— The up-to-date labour-saving 
kitchen is that which is fully equipped with gas; and much in- 
formation with regard to such installations is to be found in issue 
No. 120 of the British Commercial Gas Association’s “ A Thou- 
sand-and-One Uses for Gas.” By the aid of many illustrations 
cooking and refuse destruction by gas, and water heating by gas 
and coke, are dealt with. 
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PRESSURE ON ROLLER AXLES OF SPIRALLY 
GUIDED GASHOLDERS. 


By R. J. Micsourne, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.C.S. 
The article on the maximum pressure on roller axles of spiral- 
guided gasholders, which appeared in the “ JournaL ” for Oct. 3, 


1923, p. 41, deals with the subject from a purely theoretical and 
mathematical point of view; and consequently the formula de- 
duced cannot be entirely relied upon in determining the actual 
strains and stresses in the roller axles. 

The writer of the article evidently assumes that the floating bell 
is a perfectly elastic stiff structure, and that the guide rails and 
rollers are so designed and constructed as to allow the holder to 
tilt to such an angle that the vertical pressures on the rollers are 
directly proportional to the perpendicular distance of the rollers 
from the diameter A A;. This condition is not obtained in actual 
practice. When it is realized that a gasholder bell is in itself 
comparatively light and flexible, and is distorted by a strong wind, 
it is obvious that it cannot behave as a rigid structure. 

In a well designed roller carriage for a spiral gasholder, pro- 
vision is made for the movement of the axle in a radial direction, 
to compensate for any expansion or contraction of the gasholder 
bell. Owing to the flexibility of the floating bell and the distor- 
tion caused by a heavy wind, the guide rails alter their position 
in a radial direction to an extent limited by the allowable move- 
ment of the axles, and in a circumferential direction by an 
amount limited by the clearance originally allowed between the 
horizontal centres of the rollers. The guide rollers are, however, 
all fixed rigidly at equal distances apart on the circumference of 
the tank. Hence, the various 
rollers cannot accommodate 
























































































































































their positions to take up the § {|—~—____8& ____.._ 
progressive loads assigned to ~—-—.-———---—- =| 








them. eae a ee ee Se : 
In the article referred to, the | a ae | 
theoretical treatmentisnotonly =~ 7 | | 

inadequate, but an error ap- | 











pears to have been made in re- < \ 
presenting the reaction “ F ” in N Fs F, < 
the diagram as corresponding oe: 
to four reactions at “a,” instead ae j 
of two, and has proportioned ne i 
the remaining reactions on this eee 
value. Therefore the diagram 
to be correct should have been Fig. 1. 
drawn as fig. 1. 

The sum of the moments of the reactions about the central 
axis perpendicular to the direction of the wind, is given as 

FR? Fm Fn? Fo? Fp? 

R + R . R + R ' 













































































R +] 
whereas this should be written 
FR? 2Fm? 2Fn* 2Fo? 2F Pp 
.* 2 £? Fe 





of which - is acommon factor. 








Substituting, for the terms m°, n’, o?, and #?, their trigonometrical 
values in relation to R, the following equation is obtained : 


F 
E(® + 2R? cos? 18° + 2R?® cos® 36° + 2R? cos? 54° + 2R? cos? 72°), 


R® being a common factor, this can be reduced to 























FR I1+2 (the sum of the squares of the cosines) | 


; 





This expression and corresponding expressions for holders with 
any number of guide rails can be reduced to the simple form 


FR *, where N = the number of spiral guide rails . . (1) 














Assuming the tilting moment due to wind and snow to be 
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| iP re 
as the moment of the reaction of the rollers equals the tilting 
moment, 
FRN ‘ | Da 
—. = D{ 8H? pao A 
: ( Hi? + -: ei 4) o> 











where F = 2a, and a equals the maximum vertical reaction of 
one roller. 


Substituting 2a for F, and equating for a in (3), then 
4D (8 H?+ =) 











(4) 





o> 2RN 
Substituting D for 2R in the denominator 
g6H* + 4D? 











a= 


Re SN ee 








3N 
H? + D? 
I680N tons . . . . . . . . . . . (6) 
= vertical reaction in tons, 


H°(24 + in) 


~ 1680N 





or a = 4 
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ora= 








Then, if 5 = k, the final formula should read 
H°(24 + k? iss 
at) = a = maximum vertical reaction on axle jp 
TOMB. 2 o's 
: H°(24 + k?) 
instead of ——— ~~ 
S40(N-F 4)“ 
It must be borne in mind that, as the guide rails on a spiral 


holder are inclined at an angle of 45° to the vertical, the normal 
reaction for the roller would be 


EM Ce tae ae es ae ee ae See (8) 





H? k*) 
A4s5° = {Hits + EI VA Ze . . . . . e ° ° (9) 
which equals 
H°(24 + k’) 


445° = T188N Sy te: SE al cb) oer 6 oe EEO) 


The way in which the various forces are transmitted to the 
roller carriages is not amenable to any simple mathematical 
treatment, depending as it does on many factors—such as the 
relative stiffaess of the curb and the holder bell, and the allow. 
ance for expansion due to changes in temperature. 

Theoretically, under the action of the wind the holder is first 
impelled forward in a horizontal direction until the spiral rails on 
the central axis perpendicular to the direction of the wind bear 
upon the rollers. 

The horizontal clearance of the rollers between the spiral guide 
rails of the holder may be found as follows: 





’ Jf coe 
ee 


| | | & | "i ‘ 
A t —_— Se ~We- oe ee... 








Fig. 2. 


At A and A), the holder will move forward to the extent of the 
horizontal clearance allowed, which is assumed to be ;; in., after 
which the rails will be in contact with the roller treads. 

At B B,, the rails will have moved ;'; in. forward in the direc- 
tion of the arrows, shown in fig. 2; but the distance dx from the 
roller to the guide rail must be found by resolving, and will there- 
fore be 
3 _ 3 cosa in inches ;. s & 
7600-26 wu ee tr 
Substituting values as in the above example, then, for the spiral 
rails B, C, D, and E— 

_ 3 — 3 Os 22'5° 
e 16 
S~2Oreay Q. 
16 os 055 ” ” 
dx = 3— 38 OTs = 


dx, == 


dry = ‘o14 in. clearance. 
a 


"116 ,, "0 


3 — 3 cos go° 
16 


= *188 ” ” 
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Fig. 3 is a plan showing the inclination of the guide rails at 
the carriages ; and, for the purpose of clearness, the crown of the 
holder is shown less in diameter than the bottom curb. It can 
readily be seen that, assuming the wind pressure Pw acts in the 
direction indicated, the guide rails in the first and second quad- 
rants will tend to bear downwards, while those in the third and 
fourth quadrants will tend to bear upwards. If the holder is 
assumed to be perfectly rigid, it would move bodily forward 
under the impulse of the wind for a distance of -'; in. until the 
guide rails come into contact with the rollers at A Ai. 

Assume the gasholder to tilt forward in a leeward direction, due 
to the wind pressure, about an axis through the rollers A A,. 

As the angle of inclination of the spiral rails is set at 45°, the 
vertical clearance between the guide rails and rollers (in the 
second quadrant) B, C, D, and E will equal the horizontal clear- 
ance at these points. 

Let dy», dy., dya, and dy, equal the vertical clearance between 
the rollers and guides at B, C, D, and E. 

Then dy, = dx, = ‘o14 in. 
dy, = dX, = °055 » 
yg = dzq = °116 4, 
Gite == A%_ = “188 4, 
These results are shown graphically in fig. 4. 
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Fig. 4. 


In order that the guide rails may bear down on the rollers at 
B, C, D, and E, the clearance at these points should be directly 
proportional to their distance from the axis, as shown by the 
dutted line in figs. 4 and 5; but the clearances as calculated and 
shown in the diagram are in excess, and it therefore follows that 
the guide rail at B will be the first to exert a downward pressure 
on the roller, and pressure on the rollers C, D, and E can only 
take place by the distortion of the bottom curb. 

Continuing the investigation into the clearance between the 
rails and rollers in the first quadrant, as the total clearance be- 
tween the spiral guide rail and the rollers is 3 in., the horizontal 
clearance between the bearing rollers and the guide rails at the 
point— 


Dp, = 3 in. — dXxa = da. 
C, = jin. — dx, = dza. 
B, = 3 in. — dx, = Ax». 

“. dy, = dx, = ‘188 in. clearance. 
dyai = dxa = °2590 » ” 
dy. = dx. = °32 » ” 
dyn, = d%, = °36 ,, : 


These results are shown graphically in fig. 5. 























Pig. 5. 


From the foregoing results it would appear that a number of 
the guides can only bear downwards or upwards (according to the 
Position they occupy on the windward or leeward sides of the 
gasholder) by the flexibility of the bottom curb; and observation 
from actual examples appears to confirm this, In all spiral 
holders the wind not only causes an overturning moment in the 
bell of the floating holder, but also a horizontal force acting in 
the plane of the rollers. Careful thought will show that the reac- 
tions at the rollers are really dependent on many variable factors 
which are indeterminate and not constant from day to day. A 
strict treatment should take into consideration the variations in 
temperature, and the friction on the rollers and axles themselves. 

he clearances allowed to ensure the smooth working of the gas- 
holder ia its upward or downward course, and slight inequalities 
in the line of rail due to workmanship, rust, or wear, also affect 
the stresses, It has to be realized that a gasholder bell is in 





itself a comparatively light and flexible structure, which, even 
when provided with a guide frame, sustains temporary changes of 
form under the influence of a strong wind; and it is obvious that 
a spirally-guided bell behaves even less as a rigid cylinder. 

These variable factors make it impossible entirely to determine 
the stresses upon purely theoretical grounds, and the calculated 
result must be qualified by special knowledge based upon obser- 
vation and experience. Theoretical computations of the kind 
now under discussion form a useful basis up to a certain point, 
but need to be considerably qualified in practice by more or 
less empirical factors that are the result of long experience and 
precedent construction. Thus those structural gas engineers who 
have specialized for many years in gasholder construction have, 
by the study of actual examples over long periods, arrived at 
standard sizes of axles which, while amply strong to resist the 
stresses to which they are subjected, are not unduly heavy for the 
duty they perform. 





CONSUMERS’ COMPLAINTS. 


By H. Percy. 


(A Paper read before the Midland Junior Gas Association 
on Feb, 21.] 

We must take hold of each complaint, whether serious or 
trivial, immediately it is received, and follow it up until absolute 
satisfaction has been given. Only by doing this shall we retain 
our old consumers, and obtain new ones. Every consumer who 
is left dissatisfied is not only a “candidate for the other side,” 
but will help to carry with him many of his friends. 

Services of adequate size should be laid to all meters, and con- 
sideration must be given, not only to the immediate application 
for a certain amount of gas-apparatus, but also to the possibility 
of future requirements. The size and type of the building itself 
should be the deciding factor. To a certain extent, the same 
may be said regarding the meter and internal pipes; but, whereas 
(at least as far as Birmingham is concerned) the cost of installing 
these latter items falls upon other shoulders, the laying of the 
service, or at least some part of it, falls to the lot of the gas 
undertaking. But whoever pays, a good service should be laid in 
all cases, for, after all, as far as each individual building is con- 
cerned, this is the foundation of the supply. Though not an 
advocate of unduly long services, 1 strongly object to outside 
meter houses, and always avoid the use of them wherever possible. 
These places, though they may be strongly built, are often the 
cause of untold trouble and annoyance, not only to the consumer, 
but to the suppliers of gas as well. With four exposed walls and 
roof they are usually cold and damp, and after a time become 
defective. This is so especially with the doors—this one often 
finds. After a few years, doors do not close properly, and locks 
become damaged. The gas has been turned-off in these places 
on more than one occasion by mischievous boys. In severe 
wintry weather, the meter (which must be a wet one, as dry 
meters are unsuitable in such places) becomes frozen-up, and it 
is a terrible trial for a consumer to have to undertake the task of 
thawing the meter out in the open on a cold winter’s night with, 
perhaps, snow on the ground. I have also found that when once 
a meter has been thoroughly frozen-up, it invariably develops an 
internal complaint, and has eventually to be changed. Again, 
the outlet pipe in most cases has to be laid underground from the 
meter to the premises, necessitating the fixing of a syphon, and, 
of course, further risk of trouble. 

Though the life of a dry meter under ordinary conditions is less 
than that of a wet one, I am convinced that great benefit to cqgn- 
sumer and supplier is gained by the use of the former. There 
is no watering visit necessary by the inspector, no leaky washers 
and consequent dampness round the meter, and, more important 
still, one seldom finds any trouble with water in the outlet sup- 
plies when a dry meter is installed. I have in mind the case of 
an estate containing 250 houses. These houses were built in 1915. 
A t-in. service was laid to each house, and a 1o-light dry meter 
fixed in each case. Internal pipes to a good specification were 
installed. The number of complaints received from this estate 
could almost be counted on one hand, excluding, of course, 
small cooker and fittings repairs. I give you this instance to 
show how little we are troubled with complaints when an ade- 
quate service, a dry meter, and good internal pipes are installed. 

Each house contains seven lights, gas-cooker, wash-boiler, and in 
many cases gas-fires, 

A dry meter can also be considerably overworked, without 
much risk of failure of the supply. This cannot be said of the 
wet meter with a float, for, should the water line be a little low (or 
sometimes even at the correct level), and a bigger load is required 
than the actual capacity of the meter, the float will probably 
drop, and cut-off the supply. It may be argued that someone is 
at fault for having a meter installed which is not capable of sup- 
plying the demand; but it is not always possible, or even wise (for 
the. larger the meter the greater the capital outlay for the sup- 
plier, besides the extra cost of fixing), to fix a meter to supply a 
load which perhaps cannot be foreseen with any degree of cer- 
tainty, and is only likely to occur very rarely. With a dry meter, 
however, little risk of trouble is incurred should this contingency 
arise. 


We are very rarely troubled with complaints connected with 








the large cylindrical wet meters, no doubt owing to their simple 
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construction and the absence of a float. It is really remarkable, 
considering the constant work which most of these meters are 
called upon to perform, how seldom it is necessary to repair or 
change them. Many of them have been in use without mishap 
for twenty or thirty years, and some for much longer than this. 
Nevertheless, though comforted by these facts, there is often a 
good deal of trouble with the supply pipes after the gas has passed 
through the meter. It is a good plan to make a point of keeping 
on good terms with the engineer-in-charge at all large works and 
institutions; and though, of course, they are invariably capable 
men, they are always glad of a little advice regarding gas installa- 
tions, &c. Discreetly offer your assistance. If this is done, you 
will find that they will often come to you for guidance when any 
gas difficulty occurs. This is valuable, for one gets introductions, 
and confidence is placed in you, which means that you get many 
opportunities to prevent mistakes being made in running supplies 
and installing apparatus. Everyone will agree that, though our 
part of the contract may be in order, it is to our advantage that 
things should work smoothly after the gas has passed the meter, 
thus avoiding complaints. In addition, it will be found that much 
actual fitting work is obtained inside these larger works, &c., by 
adopting these methods. 

Though many complaints are of a trivial nature, and can be 
remedied by men with ordinary knowledge and experience, I 
believe in selecting the best man possible to deal with complaints. 
Get a man you can trust completely in every way, and make him 
your complaint man. He will then bring to you his reports after 
the complaints have been properly investigated as far as his work 
allows ; and, if necessary, these can be followed-up personally, 
without fear of being on the wrong track. 

Two of the greatest steps forward in helping to reduce the 
number of complaints have recently been taken in Birmingham. 
One is the free clearing, renewing, or enlarging of services to 
consumers’ premises when necessary. The other is the clearing, 
at a small nominal charge, of internal house-pipes. By the intro- 
duction of these schemes, our troubles have been considerably 
reduced, and the possibility of a continually recurring complaint, 
due to the same cause each time, has been eliminated. 

I consider that, with the continued increase in the demand for 
gas in the home, the question of larger mains in some of the 
older roads will have to be tackled. Though the trunk mains 
may be large enough, the mains in stretches of roads between 
these, containing (say) 70 houses on each side, are in many cases 
inadequate. Assuming that each house contains a gas-cooker, 
which is not an unlikely proposition, each cooker on Sunday 
morning consumes about 40 c.ft. of gas per hour, making a total 
of 5600 c.ft. Many gas-fires will also be in use during the winter 
months. With a 4-in. main—which is the usual size found in 
these roads—a consumption such as this causes an appreciable 
drop in pressure ; and I consider the time will come when larger 
or duplicate mains will have to be laid in these cases in order to 
avoid complaints of low pressure. If the figures quoted included 
those for gas-fires, which are daily increasing, the situation would 
appear much worse. 

The question of complaints of escape is too serious to be over- 
looked, and it is not necessary for me to lay any stress on the 
need for immediate attention to be given to these as soon as re- 
ceived. Fortunately, with the more general use of iron pipes and 
solid-drawn tube fittings, we do not get so many serious cases 
occurring inside houses, Faulty workmanship or slightly defec- 
tive fittings are now the cause of most of our trouble in this 
direction. If the makers could construct meters in which gas 
escapes from slot or index were less frequent, they would confer 
a great saving to the industry, as this is now one of the chief 
causes of escape complaints. Escapes from mains and services 
call for prompt action, and should not be left an hour without 
attention. The indicator now in general use is most valuable in 
these cases, and no man should be allowed to attend these com- 
plaints unless provided with an electric torch, as proper inspec- 
tion of cellars and buildings cannot be made in the vicinity of the 
escape without some light other than a naked flame. 

A short time ago, I had considerable difficulty in tracing the 
source of a complaint which we received of an occasional smell 
of gas in the road and house. Each time we attended, there was 
no sign of gas; but we ultimately found the smell was due to 
some process being performed at a rubber factory in the neigh- 
bourhood, which caused a vapour, having an odour similar to that 
of coal gas, to float about in the atmosphere. 

At the end of each quarter a number of complaints is received 
from consumers regarding their gas accounts. These should be 
treated very seriously, and it is wise to endeavour to find out the 
real cause of increased bills, for they are often complained about. 
It may be obvious to the investigator that the gas charged for 
has been used; but it only does harm merely to tell the con- 
sumer that everything is in order, the meter is all right, &c., 
without giving some satisfactory explanation. An endeavour 
should be made to find out the real cause. Let the consumer 
feel that the call is not merely made to persuade him that all is 
well, and that he must pay up. Ofttimes, there is some cause 
which may have been overlooked by the consumer, such as a 
change of maid, or a case of illness, necessitating an increase in 
the use of a gas fire and lights. Take the reading of the meter, 
and call again in the course of a few days to see how the con- 
sumption compares with the average daily consumption during 
the period in dispute, not forgetting, of course, to pay regard to 
weather conditions. Test for soundness of the installation, and 
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test some apparatus in the house, the consumption of which can 
be fairly accurately estimated. After careful investigation on 
these lines, one can soon judge as to whether there is any serious 
defect in the registration of the meter. In any case a consumer 
will be much more contented than if his complaint is dealt with 
in an off-handed manner. 

When dealing with this type of complaint, I consider that, if 
the fact that it is not the gas used for lighting which causes what 
appear to be heavy bills, but more likely that used for cooking 
and heating, was impressed upon the consumer, the continued 
use of gas for lighting would be made more certain. We often 
find that consumers, in an endeavour to reduce a gas bill, will 
cut down their lighting to such an extent as to make it insufficient 
to give good service, whereas little effort is made to economize 
in the use of gas at the cooker, which, after all, is the apparatus 
which usually accounts for the biggest proportion of the consump- 
tion. There should be no difficulty in proving to a consumer that 
the gas used for cooking and heating is giving good value for 
money. This argument will invariably satisfy the consumer— 
that it is not the lighting which is causing heavy gas bills—thus 
helping to keep him contented with gas for lighting. The other 
apparatus can hold its own against all forms of competition. 

Mr. Percy then gave some figures relating to complaints re. 
ceived during one week in a certain district. Out of a total of 
192 complaints, 87 were directly or indirectly connected with 
meters. Of these, 49 were attributed to wet meters (which would 
not occur with dry meters), 2 complaints were connected with dry 
meters, and 36 were due to causes which might arise with either 
type. Of the latter 36,9 were due to escapes at slot, index, or 
case, necessitating a change of the meter in mostcases. They 
were therefore costly items, requiring two visits by a fitter, and 
a double visit by the delivery van. 


Discussion. 


The CuarrMan said that the complaint department was one of the most 
important connected with the distribution and sale of gas. If pro- 
perly controlled, it was a very useful channel whereby the sale of gas 
might be materially increased. A gas undertaking, through the com- 
plaint system, was enabled to get into close touch with consumers; 
and it was the duty of everyone fully to realize that, as a public 
utility supply, they were under an obligation to see that consumers 
were well satisfied. Complaints carefully investigated and attended 
to generally revealed the fact that they were justified. 

Mr. L. Sturpge (Birmingham) observed that a large number of 
the complaints in his district were due to old pipes in old property, 
where continual stoppages occurred. 

Mr. W. S. Spinks (Birmingham) said it was most important that 
complaints should immediately receive attention. It had to be remem- 
bered that many persons thought over a complaint for a long time 
before making it in official quarters, He queried the suggestion of 
any appreciable fall of pressure in a 4-in. main with a consumption of 
5000 c.ft. of gas. 

Mr..S. W. Simmons (Dudley) was of opinion that the life of a wet 
meter was longer than that of a dry one. 

Mr. Currier (Smethwick) asked if distribution members had had any 
experience of ‘* Armco” iron service pipes. 

Mr. H. Price (Birmingham) inquired what was a safe margin for 
overloading on dry and wet meters. f 

Mr. W. B. Coss (Birmingham) said that many serious complaints 
were due to defective flues. 

Mr, Percy replied to a number of points raised, He had had no ex- 
perience of “ Armco” iron service pipes. He agreed that flue deposits 
were becoming very serious. 











Will.—Mr. Henry S. Freeman, civil engineer, a Director of the 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company, who 
died last January, aged 81 years, left £33,162 (net £32,698). 


A Useful Slide Rule.—Messrs. Samuel Cutler & Sons, Ltd., 
have brought out a useful little slide rule, by which, knowing the 
cubic feet of gas made per ton of coal, and its calorific value, the 
number of therms per ton of coal can be immediately arrived at. 


Institution. of Welding Engineers.—A lecture entitled “ Steel : 
Its Properties and their Relation to Welding,” is to be delivered 
by Prof. F.C Thompson, B.Sc., D.Met. (Professor of Metallurgy 
at Manchester University, and Vice-President of the Institution 
of Welding Engineers), on Monday, March 17, at 7.30 p.m., 10 the 
lecture theatre of the Municipal Technical School, Byron Street, 
Liverpool. 


The Iiluminating Engineering Society—A meeting of the 
Society will be held at the Royal Society of Arts, Adelphi, oa 
Friday, March 21, when discussions on “ The Use of Light for 
Outdoor Advertisements” will be opened by Mr. G. P. Corbett, 
and on “ The Use of Light in Shops, in Shop-Windows, aud for 
Display Purposes” by Miss M. Partridge, B.Sc. 


Swansea Ingenulty.—A novel idea on the part of the Swansea 
Gas Company has resulted in an advertisement for gas which wl 
impress Swansea townsfolk. This new propaganda is in collabora- 
tion with a local bookseller (Mr. A. R. Way) who is advertising 4 
new edition of Mrs. Beeton’s “Cookery Book.” He has opened 
new shop in the heart of the shopping centre, and his window @ 
present contains a gas-cooker inset, as it were, in Mrs. erage 
new edition. Showcards draw attention to the fact that Fr 
the recipes enumerated in the cookery books can be cook 2d Md 
perfection by gas. The strange sight of a gas-cooker in a boo 
seller’s window is resulting in good business to the “ combine. 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 
TueEreE was a fairly large attendance at the 54th annual meeting of the Institution, held on Friday last, 


in the Midland Hotel, Manchester. 
presided over the first part of the proceedings. 


Mr. R. E. Gisson, Chief Engineer to the Liverpool Gas Company, 
A luncheon preceded the business meeting. Mr. 


Gibson was supported by Mr. G. S. Fritu, J.P. (President-Elect), of Runcorn. 


New MEMBER. 


The minutes of the previous meeting having been confirmed, 
a new member was formally received—Mr. T. H. Williams, 
Engineer and Manager, Crewe. 


ANNUAL REPORT AND BALANCE-SHEET. 


The PRESIDENT moved the adoption of the annual report and 
statement of accounts. : 

The report stated that the membership stood at 205, an in- 
crease of 2. The Committee regretted the loss by death of 
Mr. William Chew, of Blackpool. Touching the reports of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Commercial Sections, the report had 
this comment: 


These Commercial Sections are carrying out a most important 


work in a very necessary sphere of labour, and every gas under- | 


taking, whether large or small, must benefit very largely by the 
information that is conveyed to the members at their monthly 
meetings. 
The statement of accounts showed that the balance in hand 
at the beginning of the year ({22 2s. 6d.) had been increased to 
{28 1os.6d. The total income for the year was £136 18s. 4d. 
The PRESIDENT said he regarded the accounts as satisfactory. 
Mr. W. Hit (Stalybridge) seconded, and the resolution was 
approved. 
SYMPATHY WITH THE TREASURER. 


The PRESIDENT, at this point, said he had heard that the Hon. 


Treasurer of the Institution (Mr. T. Banbury Ball, of Rochdale) 
was ill. 


speedy recovery. At the same time, he hoped that some flowers 
would be sent from the meeting to Mr. Ball as a token of their 
sympathy. 

Mr. C. S. SHApPLEy (Leeds) seconded the proposal (which was 
at once approved), and suggested that fruit would be more appro- 
priate than flowers as an indication of sympathy. ; 


REPORTS OF COMMERCIAL SECTIONS. 


Mr. S. MEuNIER (Stockport) presented the report of the Lanca- 
shire Commercial Section, of which he is Chairman. 


able therefore, he said, to form their own opinion of the work of 
thé Section during the past twelve months. There was one point 
towhich he desired to draw particular attention, and that was 
the work of the Coke Pool. In the previous year they had only 
hada few months’ experience, but the work had grown very much 
in the year just ended. He must say it had operated extremely 
well. In this connection, he desired to offer-up a little meed of 
praise to their friend, Mr. Ernest Parry, of Oldham (the Hon. 
Secretary to the Section), for the amount of work he had done 
In regard to this particular item had been simply enormous. 
It had all been very well done, at a great deal of inconvenience, 
and, one was afraid, some detriment to Mr. Parry’s health. They 
might judge somewhat the magnitude of this business when they 
saw that telephone charges came to £39 odd. He was pleased 


to say that, now they had their experience and knowledge | 


of how to go about it, they hoped the work, and the expense 
attending it, would be considerably reduced. But the effect of 
this Coke Pool he did not think had been quite realized. They 
were now in a position to judge what the actual requirements 
for coke were in their own immediate districts; for the fact of 
Clearing off the surplus coke to a new channel, or market, had 
Prevented that inter-rivalry between town and town, and stopped 
4 great deal of what he had argued about—namely, the non- 
necessity of undertaking the selling of their coke irrespective of 
where it was going. They had found, when they began to clear 
their surplus coke away, their normal demand increased enor- 
mously, due to the diminished contribution from other districts 
and undertakings Now it seemed to him what they ought to do 
was to take all possible steps to keep their own internal trade, 


and increase it as much as they possibly could. That they 
se keep to the surplus coke, and that alone, was, he thought, 
ea 


i Had they taken advantage of the prices which were 
tasily obtainable, it would have amounted to this—that they 
would have starved their own localities to get increased 
—v- This the Committee did not believe in, and therefore all 
— was parted with was actual surplus; and if they kept to 
ese lines, he thought most of his hearers would find that the 
= they were making could be sold in their own areas, and the 
otal amount of surplus coke in the country would be much 
smaller than people had realized in the past. 
— E. H. Hupson (Normanton), in the absence of Mr. Charles 
eo Fig Bradford (Chairman) presented ‘the report of the 
pe shire Commercial Section. Good prices, he said, had been 
ured by the combination represented by the Section. 





| Institutions.’ ” 
| be behind those of other District Associations in this respect, 








Their 


coke they sought to dispose of in their own district, and any sur- 
plus there was they got rid of by shipment, so that the price was 
where it was—commensurate with the value of the coke—and 
not as it might have been if they had not taken advantage of the 
shortage. There was no doubt at all that this Section was a 
powerful agent for good, for by it members were kept cognizant 
of values, which changed from time to time. The Yorkshire Sec- 


| tion had suff-red very seriously by the retirement from active 


work of Mr. Harry Townsend, of Wakefield, and his removal 
South. They all wished him health and happiness. 


LETTERS OF APOLOGY. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. William Rogerson, of Middleton) 
read letters of apology for absence. 


On the motion of Mr. SHapey, the meeting agreed that the 


| Secretary should send a letter to those members whose absence 


was due to illness, expressing regret and a desire for speedy 
recovery. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


It was decided, on the proposal of the President, to give 
£10 tos. to the Benevolent Fund of the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers; that Mr. Harold Davies (Chesterfield) be re-appointed 
the representative of the Manchester District Institution on the 
Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers for 1924-25; and 
that Messrs. W. Buckley (Manchester) and F. H. Robinson 
(Harrogate) be appointed the representatives of the Institution on 


| the Councils of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Junior Associations 
He therefore moved a resolution expressing sympathy | 
with Mr. Ball in his illness, and the Institution’s hope for his | 


respectively. 
SUBSCRIPTION INCREASED. 


Mr. SHapLey then moved—* That the subscription of this In- 


| stitution be increased from tos.6d to £1 1s. per annum; the 


subscription to include a copy of ‘ Transactions of the District 
He knew, he said, the members did not want to 


and as the proposed increase did not quite cover the cost of the 
“ Transactions,” all would see the reasonableness of the proposi- 
tion. They needed a record of their proceedings which could be 


| handed down to future members, 
Members | 


of the Institution had had copies of the report, and would be | 


Mr. R. H. Ginman (Leek) seconded the motion. 

The PreEsipEnT said he would like to support the proposal 
very strongly. 

Mr. G. W. Too.ey (Manchester) failed to see the reasonable- 
ness of the proposition, and moved as an amendment—* That 
the subscription be kept at the present rate, and that it be at the 
option of every member to pay for a copy of the ‘ Transactions’ 
if they desire it.” He thought the only justification one could 
have for increasing the subscription, or altering a section of the 
bye-laws, was that the funds were too low. As to that, they had 
heard the balance in hand was larger than it was a year ago. 
Regarding the securing for each member of a copy of the 
“ Transactions” of the various Associations, whether he required 
it or not, in his opinion not 50 p.ct. of the members needed these 
copies, and it was a moot question whether when they got them 
they read them at all. Even if they did read them, it would only 
be because they had contributed to the “ Transactions,” and 
wanted to see their names in print. |Laughter.| 

As there was no seconder to the amendment, the President put 
the resolution to the meeting, and it'was carried with only one 
dissentient. 


INDUCTION OF THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


Mr. Gisson said it was with very great pleasure that he rose to 
induct to office as their President for the coming year Mr. G. S. 
Frith, of Runcorn. No one in the Institution was more widely 
known or more respected than Mr. Frith. [* Hear, hear.”| Mr. 
Frith had well earned the honour which the Institution now con- 
ferred upon him. As Hon. Secretary he served the Institution 
faithfully and well for many years. Indeed, he was a model 
Secretary, and members of the Institution owed a great deal to 
him for the smooth working and the present prosperous condi- 
tion of the Institution. Since Mr. Frith retired from the office of 
Secretary, he had been a member of the Council, and had given 
them valuable assistance in this capacity. Mr. Frith had always 


| shown a keen interest in all the affairs of the industry, not only 


locally, but nationally. He had been on the Council of the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers for some years. He was also a member 
of the National Gas Council, and on many Committees he had 
done good work, and they had had the advantage of his sound 
judgment. Now for the first time, Mr. Gibson believed, in the 
annals of this Institution they were to have a Justice of the 
Peace to preside over their deliberations. They congratulated 
Mr. Frith on ‘his distinction, and themselves on their being 
about to elect him as their President. He had very great pleasure 


| indeed in, asking Mr. Frith to preside over the Institution’s 
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proceedings from now onwards to the end of the current year. 
[ Applause. | 


VoTES OF THANKS. 


GAS JOURNAL. 


| 


Mr. G. S. Fritx (Runcorn) then took the chair, and was | 


greeted with loud cheering. He said his first duty was a most 
pleasing one—to move a vote of thanks to the retiring President, 
Mr. Gibson, for his conduct in the chair during the past twelve 
months. Mr. Gibson always did the correct thing, and at the 
right time. [‘* Hear, hear.”] He had made an ideal President, 
and those members who were privileged to visit Liverpool last 
year would not readily forget the enjoyable day they spent there. 

Mr. H. Davies (Chesterfield) said he had very great pleasure 
in seconding the proposal. It was not often that they could ex- 
pect men occupying the responsible position that Mr. Gibson 
did in Liverpool to give the time needed to preside over the affairs 
of the Institution for twelve months; but Mr. Gibson had done it, 
and they desired to assure him of their profound appreciation of 
his services. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Mr. Gipson assured the meeting that he appreciated highly 
the vote of thanks that had been accorded to him, and the kind 
terms in which it had been proposed and seconded. He had felt 
it a great honour to occupy the position of President. His only 
regret was that his duties at Liverpool were of such an. exacting 
nature that he had not been able to devote all the time he would 
have liked to do to the Institution. But what he had done he 
had been very pleased to do, and he haddone his best, in some- 
what difficult circumstances. 


Mr. Fritu then delivered his 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN,—When I was elected a member in 1808, I little 
thought that in course of time I should be appointed your 
Honorary Secretary, and later be invited to occupy the position 
I do to-day as President of this District Institution, which is 
the oldest, and one of the most important, of the organizations 
affiliated to the Institution of Gas Engineers. In accepting the 
office (which I do not take up lightly, and without due regard to 
its importance), I feel I cannot adequately convey to you my 
thanks for the high honour you have conferred on me; and I 
trust that during my term in the chair I:shall be able to main- 
tain the lofty ideals so ably established by my predecessors. As 
Engineer and Secretary of two undertakings, having a joint make 
of approximately 150 million c.ft. of gas per annum, I hope to in- 
terest, and possibly help, some of my colleagues in medium-sized 
works by recounting some of the problems encountered during 
my period of management. 


HISTORICAL. 


The first Runcorn Gas Act was obtained in 1837 for the light- 
ing of the town by “inflammable air or gas” for ‘the safety and 
advantage of the inhabitants residing within the said town.” It 
is evident that full advantage was taken of the powers then ob- 
tained, for ten years later—1847—another Act was granted by 
Parliament “ for the better lighting ” of the town, together with a 
much larger area of supply, including the parish of Widnes. You 
may marvel at the optimism of the Consulting Engineer of those 
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FIG. 1.—-CROSS-SECTION OF RETORT-HOUSE. 
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days when I draw your attention to the fact that it would have 
been necessary to lay mains across the bed of the River Mersey 
(which is a strong tidal waterway) to carry this into effect, 
ae powers were never exercised ; and they lapsed in course of 
time. 

During the construction of the Manchester Ship Canal, which 
undertaking passes through Runcorn on the Cheshire side of the 
Mersey, the use of gas developed to such an extent that new 
works were considered necessary; and these were erected on 
a much larger and more convenient site, which should be ample 
to supply the requirements of the neighbourhood for many years 
under normal development. The new works were brought into 
operation in 1894, and were carefully laid out for easy extension; 
the retort-house being stage-floor, fitted with up-to-date regene. 
rator furnaces, which were then coming into general favour, 
The retorts were of oval shape, 21 in. by 15 in. by 20 ft long, 
and were hand-charged. The Livesey washer, tower scrubber, 
exhausters, purifiers, and other portions of the plant were all 
designed for a maximum make of 1 million c.ft. of gas per day. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF RETORT-HOUSE. 


The working results gave every satisfaction for several years ; 
but with the change-over from twelve-hour shifts for stokers and 
boiler men to eight-hour shifts, and other improved conditions 
granted to workers, the production costs increased to such an 
extent that, in 1914, 1 recommended my Board to consider the 
advisability of installing vertical retorts, or re-modelling the 
retort-house for stoking machinery. After visiting several works, 
where verticals and stoking machinery had been installed, and 
carefully considering the capital outlay, it was decided to re. 
construct the existing retort-house—having regard to the fact 
that it was 70 ft. wide, 120 ft. long, and 22 ft. high from 
the stage-floor to the eaves of the roof, which would allow of 
the easy fixing of any type of stoking machinery. An order 
was eventually placed with Messrs. Drakes Limited, of Halifax, 
for one of their projector-type combined stoking machines; and 
in addition to the existing bench of six through beds of six 
semi-Q section retorts, 22 in. by 16 in. by 20 ft. long, a contract 
was entered into for the erection of a new horizontal bench of 
retorts consisting of four through beds of six semi-Q clay retorts 
22 in. by 16 in. by 20 ft. long, ineach bed, complete with hydraulic 
mains, on both sides of the bench, fitted with Cort’s anti-dip pipes, 
6-in. ascension pipes, tar tower, &c. In addition, coal breaker, 
elevator, and overhead hoppers were provided. Owing to the 
small quantity of coke likely to be dealt with, conveyors were not 
installed; but the retort-house is so designed that they can be 
introduced when the size of the works warrants it. Figs. 1 and 
2 show the general arrangement of retort bench with coal hand- 
ling plant. A Browett-Lindley high-speed steam engine, coupled 
to an 18-kw. compound-wound direct-current dynamo, was I0- 
stalled to provide the power required for the motors on the 
stoking-machine, and also for the coal-breaker and elevator 
motors. 

This reconstruction work was delayed by the outbreak of the 
war, but was eventually completed ; and the plant was brought 
into operation in February, 1915, when the President of the In 
stitution of Gas Engineers (the late Mr. Edward Allen, M. Inst. 
C.E., of Liverpool) performed the opening ceremony. Imme- 
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diately this plant was brought into operation, improved results | 
commenced to accrue; and when the military authorities began 
to make demands on our men, they were released without much 
inconvenience, for the number of stokers had been reduced from 
fifteen maximum to six maximum—a saving of nine men in the 
retort-house alone; the shift work being re-arranged from three | 
eight-hour shifts of five men each to two eight-hour shifts of three 
men each, with intervals of four hours between each change of 
shift. The weight of charge at the same time was increased 
from 7 cwt. per through retort of the same section and length to 
12 cwt., and the weight of coal dealt with per stoker was increased | 
from 2'1 tons to 5 tons, which resulted in a saving of approxi- 
mately £1500 per annum in carbonizing wages—equivalent to 
38. 4d. per ton of coal carbonized. The make of gas per ton of 
coal carbonized was also considerably increased ; but as war con- | 
ditions prevailed soon afterwards, and the quality of fuel was 
much inferior to the pre-war quality, I have refrained from giving 
any comparative figures over these intervening years. 


OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES. 


The change-over from one system to another in any process of 
manufacture naturally brings with its introduction some unfore- 
seen difficulties ; and I think I should briefly bring these to your 
notice, and explain how they were dealt with. It was quickly 
observed that the temperatures in the settings were not as regular 
as they should have been; and this defect had to be traced and 
temedied without delay. The explanation is a simple one. Prior 
tothe introduction of the stoking machine, all the retorts were 


hand-charged ; and as the stokers had always been instructed | 


to keep the furnaces well filled with coke, and these were re- 
plenished every two hours (after each charge), the production of 
carbon monoxide in the producers was kept very constant, and no 
trouble was experienced in the heating. Immediately the stoking 
machine was brought into operation, however, and the carboniz- 


ing period extended from six to twelve hours, the furnaces could | 
then only be filled with hot coke from the top retorts every six | 


hours. During this extended period the fuel in the producers 
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FIG. 2.—FRONT ELEVATION OF SETTINGS. 


FIG. 3.—-WORKING RECORD OF FOUL MAIN. 





dropped to a very low level, with consequent irregular heating in 
the setting. To aggravate matters, the dense and large coke made 


| from the well-filled retorts did not lie so closely in the producer as 


formerly, with a result that the primary air rushed through the 
voids so created, quickly converting the carbon monoxide into 
carbon dioxide, and causing extensive damage to the producers. 
A remedy was quickly applied ; the producers being replenished 
at more frequent intervals, by using some of the coke from the 
middle retorts instead of depending entirely on that from the top 
tier. 
STEAMING. 


During the war period steaming was successfully carried out 
on this plant. Having Cort’s anti-dip pipes on the hydraulic 
mains, it was an easy matter, by closing the dip-pipes on one side 
of the bench, to make all the gas produced travel up the remain- 
ing ascension pipes. The steam was admitted at the opposite end 
to the gas off-take, and had to pass throngh the mass of hot coke. 
This could be varied at will during the period of carbonization. 
While the process was in operation, the retorts were packed as 
full as possible with coal, and carbonized for 24 hours; steaming 
taking place during the latter half of the period. In 1918 and 
1919, when this process was extended to its full capacity, monthly 
average makes of 480 B.Th.U. gas reached as high as 14,607 c.ft. 
per ton of coal carbonized. The drawback to the system was 
that the throughput per retort was considerably reduced, with a 
consequent increase in wages cost. During the period of this 
experiment, however, this had to be ignored, for it was purely 
a question of conserving the coal as much as possible. 

Since the introduction of heavy charges of coal in the retorts 


| no trouble has been experienced with stopped ascension pipes. 


Not a single pipe has been taken down since 1914 for cleaning 
purposes, which is very different from our previous experience 
under the old conditions of light charges and hand stoking. 


GENERAL WORKING OF RETORT-HOUSE. 
The exhauster is adjusted to maintain a vacuum of 2 in. of 
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water up to the retort-house governor, which is then reduced to 
approximately 15-rooths in. vacuum in the foul main and interior 
of the retort; there being no seal on the dip pipes during the 
period of carbonization. Fig. 3 shows how evenly this can be 
maintained over the 24 hours. The greatest care is exercised to 
see that the “pull” on the retorts is not exceeded at any point 
during the carbonizing periods, so as to avoid the slightest risk of 
any producer gas being drawn through the porous walls of the 
retorts. As the average of the inerts in the gas supplied in the 
district does not exceed 13 p.ct., it is evident that effective exhaust- 
ing is consistently maintained, which, as I think every member 
will agree, is important to secure good carbonizing results. 

Recently I noticed in one of the technical journals diagrams 
indicating the difference between the varying qualities of gas pro- 
duced during the period of carbonization in horizontal settings 
and continuous verticals, much to the disadvantage of the former: 
system. I feel confident that this result was more the fault of 
the working of the plant than the system, as, given careful super- 
vision and regularity in charging the retorts, I see no reason why 
a uniform quality should not be maintained from horizontal 
settings during carbonizing periods. The old adage that “ Divi- 
dends are made in the retort-house” is as true to-day as when 
written years ago ; and it behoves every engineer to watch develop- 
ment in carbonization as keenly as possible. 

As every setting of retorts varies in its heating, I have for several 
years kept a careful record of the damper openings, and positions 
of primary and secondary air slides to the producers. This in- 


formation is most useful when lighting up the beds after they - 


have been let down for repairs. Samples of flue gases are taken 
from time to. time, and careful observations made to check any 
by-passing of producer gas. Owing to the high temperatures 
now being maintained in our settings, I am gradually discarding 
fireclay retorts for those containing a high percentage of silica. 
Two beds of through retorts 22 in. by 16 in. by 20 ft. long of 
semi Q section, have recently been brought into firing; the retorts 
in one bed containing 80 p.ct. of silica, and those in the other 
bed containing go p.ct. Both settings are so far working satis- 
factorily; but, as this is the first winter season under firing, it is 
too @arly to state how they will stand up to the strain of the dis- 
charging ram. I should be remiss if I omitted to mention at this 
juncture the important work accomplished by the Chairman and 
members of the Refractory Materials Committee of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, in their earnest endeavours to improve the 
qualities of refractories. 

Apart from the dust created in the retort-house, I am fully 
satisfied that for an undertaking of our size, a projecting type of 
charging machine is preferable to any other form, for it enables 
varying weights of charges to be adopted to meet sudden changes 
in consumption, thereby avoiding the necessity of having to light 
up an extra bed of retorts to carry over a very short period. 

Recently I have reconstructed one of our producers. The 
usual angle-bars forming the furnace bottom have been taken out, 
and the bearers re-set, so that the bars now rest at an angle 
of about 32°, leaving a space of about 18 in. between the end of 
the bars and the back wall of the producer. I am so satisfied 
with the working of this arrangement that the other producers 
will be altered on similar lines without delay. Clinkering has 
been reduced to a minimum; and so far it has not been necessary 
to remove any of the bars, for the clinker can easily be pushed 
over the ends of the furnace bars and extracted with a shovel 
from the ashpan. A sketch of this arrangement is shown, fig. 4. 

The easy manipulation of this type of furnace is in marked 
contrast to the trouble experienced in clinkering the furnaces of 
the earliest types of generator settings years ago. I can well re- 
member that, to break up the mass of accumulated clinker, the 
firing of shots of powder into the furnaces had frequently to be 
resorted to. It is our practice at the Runcorn and Frodsham 
Works to remove the ashes from the subway with as little delay 
as possible after the usual clinkering of the furnaces, as it has 
been found from experience that the steam and the sulphur fumes 
arising from the ashes are rapidly drawn by the draught of the 
chimney through the secondary-air slides of the furnaces, causing 
in course of time serious damage to the regenerator flues and the 
adjoining brickwork in the lower part of the setting. 

The subject of carbonization is undoubtedly the most fascinat- 
ing part of a gas engineer’s work; and I am pleased to think that 
my father was one of the pioneers in generator firing over forty 
years ago. 

A wise expenditure of capital upon works modernization is a most 
profitable investment; and I am sure my Board have never re- 
gretted the amount spent on the carbonizing plant during 1914-15. 
With the great improvements made in continuous vertical retorts 
during the past few years, it is more than likely that develop 
ments in the future will be largely on this type of plant. What- 
ever its drawbacks, this system possesses a charm in its clean- 
liness and ease of manipulation that must appeal to every gas 
engineer. 

WATER-GAS PLANT. 


A Tully plant of a rated capacity of 300,000 c.ft. per day was 
installed in 1920; and this proved of great assistance during the 
prolonged coal strike in the spring of 1921, and fully justi- 
fied, and amply recouped the Company for, the small capital out- 
lay involved in its erection, As the cost of producing blue water 
gas now exceeds that of producing straight coal gas, this plant 
has not been worked for a considerable period, but is held in 
readiness for any emergency. 








— 








Fig, 4.—Section showing Alteration to Producers. 


CALORIFIC VALUE. 


From the experience gained during the past few years with 
qualities of gas varying from 425 to 500 B.Th.U., I believe the 
gas best suited for the requirements of the consumers in this dis- 
trict to be 500 B.Th.U., which is the declared calorific value of 
the gas supplied in both the Runcorn and Frodsham districts, 
both undertakings using similar qualities of fuel. 


BENZOLE. 


At the request of the Ministry of Munitions, a benzole plant 
was erected at the Runcorn Works, and brought into opera- 
tion in July, 1917. A‘ Holmes” rotary washer of 750,000 c.ft. 
capacity per day was fixed between the purifiers and station 
meter ; and an extraction of 1} to 2 gallons of crude benzole was 
obtained per ton of coal carbonized. The washing medium was 
creosote oil, and the de-benzolizing was carried out in a “ South- 
port” type of still. With such a high stripping of the gas, napb- 
thalene very quickly made its presence felt all over the area of 
supply, and was difficult to cope with. Since adopting heavy 
charges of coal in the retorts, naphthalene troubles have con- 
siderably decreased; and as no appreciable test can now be ob- 
tained on the works plant, it is obvious that a quantity has been 
lodging in the holders and mains, which is’still giving occasional 
trouble. It is my intention to put one of the holders out of action 
during the year, and to clean out thoronghly the inlet and outlet 
pipes, and also the interior of the holder. 

Though benzole extraction was an interesting process, it was 
calamitous from the gas industry’s point of view, as the stripped 
gas played havoc with the leather diaphragms of the dry meters, 
and in the case of the Runcorn Company the repairs have been 
far in excess of pre-war years. Our experience, I know, is com- 
mon to most other undertakings, as a cursory glance at the costs 
in the “Gas World Analyses of Accounts,” under the heading of 
“Maintenance of Meters” quickly shows. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


During the war period the mains could not receive the careful 
attention they required, and naturally in the growing areas of out 
district the consumption in several instances exceeded the delivery 
capacity. Extensive enlargements and looping of mains have 
been carried out over the past two years, with most beneficial 
results; an extra supply being available at a considerably lower 
works pressure, with consequent less gas unaccounted-for. 

There is no doubt that in most cases complaints as to bad gas 
can be traced to the fact that the mains are insufficient in size to 
maintain a steady pressure during the heavy periods of demand; 
and this is a point that deserves the careful investigation of every 
engineer. In one of our low-lying districts in the Runcorn area 
a booster was installed several years ago; and this has proved 
most beneficial, and has worked with a minimum of trouble and 
expense. The booster inlet is connected to the ordinary 6 10. 
supply main of varying pressures; and during heavy load periods 
it is brought into action, and set to maintain an outlet pressure 
of 30-1oths. — 

During the past year, the laboratory at the Runcorn Works m4 
been re-arranged and enlarged, and is now fully equipped wit 
up-to-date appliances, to conform to the requirements of the = 
Referees under the Gas Regulation Act, 1920. Provision has als 
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been made for ready tests of complete gas analysis, and 
on coal, tar, spent oxide, ammonia, and for the other tests re- 
quired on a works. It is to be regretted that the question of in- 
augurating a central laboratory in Manchester, or other con- 
venient centre in this Institution’s area, had to be abandoned by 
your Council, owing to financial and other reasons. As this 
scheme was not feasible, a number of engineers offered facilities 
for students or assistants of smaller undertakings to attend their 
works for instruction ; and I need hardly say how pleased my 
Board will be to grant a similar privilege to any applicant within 
easy access who would care to avail himself of this opportunity 
to visit the works at Runcorn. 

A few months ago I was privileged to inspect some drawings 
illustrating the new tankless holder, together with a number of 
photographs of holders which have been erected on the Continent, 
and appear to be giving every satisfaction. It is evident that this 
system is receiving the serious attention of English makers; a 
Company having recently been formed in this country, the Direc- 
torate of which is composed of most of the leading makers of 
plant in our midst. The system is undoubtedly an ingenious one, 
and probably more will be heard of it in the near future. If the 
royalties are not excessive, it ought to command serious conside- 
ration, owing to the great constructional saving it will effect. 

An interesting example of a concrete tank was completed and 
brought into action at the Runcorn Works in 1908. It is 32 ft. 
deep and has a diameter of 106 ft. As the timbering and general 
construction were carried out on original lines, my late brother 
was asked to read a paper before this Institution; and an illus- 
trated description of the tank will be found in the District Asso- 
ciation Reports for the year 1908. 


NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 


As one of your representatives on the Certral Executive Board 
of the National Gas Council, I feel I must briefly refer to its 
work, The Council is particularly fortunate in having at its 
head Mr. D. Milne Watson, the Governor of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, whose services so freely given since its formation 
have added very largely to the undoubted success achieved. He 
is also most ably supported by the officers, who at all times are 
ready to assist the members on any point that may concern their 
undertakings. 

It would be impossible for me to refer in detail to the various 
questions vitally affecting the gas industry which have been dealt 
with by the Council; but the work accomplished in connection 
with the placing on the Statute Book of the Gas Regulation Act, 
and the individual advice given to a large number of undertakings 
in connection with their applications to the Board of Trade under 
that Act, are well known to every member of this Institution. 

One of the disquieting features of the last few months has been 
the opposition to Orders promoted by gas undertakings under 
section 10 of the Gas Regulation Act. The Council is always 
anxious to place its services at the disposal of undertakings that 
may experience difficulty in their applications under this section, 
and will, I am certain, take such action as may be deemed neces- 
sary, with a view to safeguarding the industry. It is difficult to 
imagine what the position of the industry would have been but 
for the establishment of the National Gas Council and the Federa- 
tion of Gas Employers; and these should, in my opinion, receive 


the support of every gas undertaking in the Kingdom—beit large 


or small, municipal or company owned. 


COMMERCIAL SECTIONS. 


The Lancashire Commercial Section of this Institution, though 
it commenced privately four or five years previously, celebrates 
its majority this year. It reflects greatly to the credit of Mr. S. 
Meunier (Stockport), who has been unremitting in his duties as 
Chairman since its formation, to chronicle the fact that there are 
today 81 members of this section—a number that has never been 
exceeded. The Yorkshire Section is also accomplishing excellent 
work under the able guidance of Mr. Charles Wood (Bradford). 

The reports of the respective Sections have been circulated 
among the members, and they contain a record of most valuable 
work accomplished during the year. The fact of such a high 
Percentage of attendance at the monthly meetings is proof, if any 
were needed, of the usefulness of this side of our work. 

From the latest Board of Trade Returns I find that there is in- 
Vested in gas undertakings in Great Britain no less a sum than 

160,000,000, and that it is necessary to carbonize approximately 
20,000,000 tons of coal per annum to meet the demands of our 
consumers, Gas engineers have undoubtedly great responsibili- 
ties attached to their positions ; but I have no hesitation in saying 
that with the excellent organization of the industry, coupled with 
the energy and keen spirit displayed by our Junior Associations, 
pi need have no fear for its future welfare. There are, without 
mente clear signs that gaseous fuel is quietly and surely taking 

€ place of solid fuel for almost every domestic purpose, and 


ng used in increasing quantities for numberless industrial 
Purposes, 


THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 

ant S. Tace (Preston) said he had great pleasure in moving 

ing} a vote of thanks be accorded to the President for his exceed- 

be Interesting and characteristic address. It was interesting, 

o a it was a record of his experience as Engineer of two 
ertakings, which he believed would be of value to the mem- 
8. In this respect the address was characteristic, because 

"€ Was no one who had been actuated by a keener desire to 
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promote the welfare of the individual member and the advance- 
ment of the Institution than Mr. Frith. Having some intimate 
knowledge of the services as Hon. Secretary that were rendered 
by Mr. Frith, he had confidence in saying that the Institution 
were undoubtedly under a deep debt of gratitude to him at all 
times. Mr. Frith was always solicitous for the welfare of the 
Institution, and spared no pains to secure that his work should 
be done with the greatest efficiency ; and during the whole of the 
time he was Secretary, he was conspicuous by his desire to re- 
main in the background—quite content to bear the strain, if he 
could ensure the successful working of the Institution. This 
feeling was reflected in the address, and one was sure it was 
appreciated by all the members. 

Mr. W. WuatmMoucH (Heywood), in seconding, recalled his 
own experience of Mr. Frith’s valuable work as a member of 
Council and Hon. Secretary, and in other capacities. 

The resolution was passed with acclamation, and was suitably 
acknowledged by the PRESIDENT. 


FORTHCOMING VISITS TO ELLAND AND RUNCORN. 


The PresIDENT, speaking of the programme for the year, said 
that arrangements had been made provisionally for holding the 
May meeting at Elland, and for a visit to Messrs. R. Dempster & 
Sons’ works. As for the autumn meeting, he thought his directors 
would like the Institution to visit Runcorn. 

Mr. J. Mason Fritu (brother of the President, and Chairman 
of the Runcorn Gas Company) gave the Institution a cordial invita- 
tion to visit Runcorn on the occasion of the autumn meeting. At 
the same time, he expressed the Runcorn Gas Company’s high 
appreciation of the fact that their Engineer had been chosen for 
the office of President of the Institution. In that respect, the 
Company felt a little reflected glory. He did not think Runcorn 
had previously entertained an Institution of this description, but 
it was the first time they had had a Runcorn Engineer as Presi- 
dent. Certainly they came rather near that honour when Mr. 
Harold Davies, now of Chesterfield, and formerly of Runcorn, 
became President. Though alittle town, he thought Runcorn had 
something of interest to show visitors. 


LONDON AND Paris, 


The PresipEnt called attention to the forthcoming meeting of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers in London, and appealed to the 
members of the Manchester District Institution to make a point 
of attending and supporting Mr. Tagg, their fellow-member, in his 
position as President. 

Mr. Tace thanked the President for his kind words. It was 
upon the nomination of the Manchester District that he became 
President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and he desired the 
support of his fellow-members at the meetings in London, and in 
the succeeding visit to Paris'in compliance with the invitation of 
the French Gas Engineers. 

On the motion of Mr. E. H. Hupson (Normanton), seconded 
by Mr. F. V. Barnes (Todmorden), the thanks of the meeting 
were accorded to the officers and Committee for their services 
during the past year. 


A LAUNCH ON TYNESIDE. 


New Collier for the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 


Last Thursday, the 6th inst., there was launched from the yards 
of the Tyne Iron and Shipbuilding Company, Ltd., Willington 
Quay-on-Tyne, the s.s. ‘‘ Camberwell,” a--self-trimming collier 
built to the order of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. She 
is specially designed to comply with the Company’s requirements 
as regards shipments of coal from Tyne to Thames, and is 244 ft. 
in length, 36 ft. 6 in. breadth moulded, zo ft. 6 in. depth moulded, 
and will carry a deadweight of 2450 tons. 

Mrs. Bywater, wife of Major F. J. Bywater, M.C., the Company’s 
representative in Newcastle, performed the christening ceremony, 
and subsequently delighted the assembled guests at a tea in the 
decorated mould loft of the works with a graceful speech, in which 
she voiced the sentiments of all those present in wishing the best 
of good luck to the ‘ Camberwell.” Major Bywater expressed 
the regret of his Directors, and especially of the President (Dr. 
Charles Carpenter), at being unable to be present. He recalled 
that it was now getting on for a century since the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company started to draw coal from Tyneside. 

Commander T. C. Anderson, R.N., Marine Superintendent to 
the Company, paid a tribute to the way in which the shipbuilders 
had carried out the work, and to the high standard maintained 
by the North-Eastern Marine Engineering Company, Ltd., who 
are to supply the engines for the ship. 














Advertising on Gasholders in the United States.—The Tucson 
(Ariz.) Gas, Electric Light, and Power Company serve the oldest 
city of the United States—to which, within fifty years after the 
landing of Columbus, a charter was granted by the King of 
Spain. The Company have utilized their gasholder to advertise 
this interesting fact, by painting upon it, in bold characters: 
“ Tucson, oldest city in the United States. Population, 30,000.” 
The city has grown rapidly in recent years, and gas sales have 
gone up 30 p.ct. during the last twelve months. The Company 
are keeping fully abreast with these increasing demands, the 
manufacturing capacity of the gas plant having been increased by 
the addition of a new 500,000 c.ft. per day oil-gas generator. 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR 
GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the Old Kent Road Works. 


Considerably over a hundred members of the Association last 
Saturday afternoon took part in a visit to the Old Kent Road 


Works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. This is al- 
ways a popular fixture for the Association, who have paid a 
number of visits to the works. Assembling in the main offices, 
the members (who were accompanied by the President, Mr. 
Walter Grogono) were welcomed, on behalf of the Company, by 
Mr. F. A. Frost, the Superintendent of the Works, and were 
divided up into about a dozen parties for the tour of inspection. 
In addition to Mr. Frost himself, those who acted the part 
of guides, and during the afternoon imparted to the visitors a 
great amount of useful information, were Messrs. C. H. Belben, 
T. W. Gibson, V. P. Hart, L. J. D. Henly, J. Hewitt, W. King, 
F. C. Mitchell, K. O. Riddell, F. A. Sanders, H. C. Sims, and 
F. White. 

It would be hard to say at which point in the tour the greatest 
interest was manifested, but there was reluctance to leave every 
one of the departments visited—and these included the gas 
manufacturing section, the chemical and physical laboratories, 
the burner shop, the demonstration room, the meter shop, and 
the stove and gas-fire assembling department. The laboratories 
deservedly excited admiration, aud much attention was devoted 
to the large number of gas-heated furnaces, &c., to be seen in the 
demonstration room. Each succeeding process or piece of appa- 
ratus to which the members had their attention drawn served to 
impress still further upon them the great accuracy with which 
everything is done there, and the efforts that are made to secure 
standardization wherever possible, from a standard gas to a 
standard burner. It is to this, to a very great extent, that may be 
attributed the success achieved by the Company in connection 
with their lighting load. As to the manufacturing results, the 
following figures may be quoted from a booklet which was pre- 
pared for the occasion of the visit. The four retort-houses 
referred to are those now in use. 


Average Makes of Gas and Products—Ten-Hour Carbonization. 
Retort House No.. . . . « «+ 7 8 9 10 





Weight per charge (cwt.) . . . «. 10°5 10°5 10°5 II'5 
Coal carbonized per 24 hours (toms) . 200 200 200 220 
Make of gas, therms . o 0 © «© 34,250 14,250 14,250 15,620 
Pe »» pertonofcoalcarbonized . .. . 72 therms 
ue »» Perretort . te Soe go ai 
Total gas made per 24 hours : 58,370 ss 
», coal carbonized per 24 hours ts oe 820 tons 
Standard calorific value of gas 560 B.Th.U. per c.ft. 
Specific gravity . . . . . 0*420 
Products. 
Coke made for sale per ton of coal carbonized . 10'5 cwt. 
Tar % : ‘ » » «+  10*5 gallons 


Liquor (8 oz. strength),, “é ” bikes <a 
(or the equivalent of 28 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia) 
The four modern retort-houses are each 150 ft. in length and 
71 ft. wide, and are built in one block, with coal stores between, 
at right angles to the canal by which coal is brought in barges to 
the works. Each house contains, in settings of ten, 160 retorts, 
20 ft. long and of oval cross section 21 in. by 15 in. (inside dimen- 
sions). The gas connections in each house are divided into units 
of four settings, each unit being separately equipped with a gover- 
nor for vacuum control. When discharging and charging opera- 
tions are in progress, the particular unit is for the time being 
worked under a reduced vacuum. Immediately the retort doors 
are closed, the vacuum is restored to that normally worked to. 
The weights on the governor bells are readily operated from the 
stage floor by means of a wire cable. Three of the houses are 
charged by machines of the West scoop type operated by com- 
pressed air, and the fourth (No. 10) by Arrol-Foulis hydraulic 
machines. The coke is discharged by the Hunter- Barnett 
hydraulic pusher. 

The gas for heating the settings is generated in producers situ- 
ated outside the retort-houses. There are two to each house, 
and when fully charged each generator contains approximately 
40 tons of coke. They are charged at intervals of two hours from 
the overhead storage hoppers, each having a capacity of 25 tons. 
The coke supplied to each producer averages about 17 tons per 
24 hours. The calorific value of the producer gas is approximately 
120 B.Th.U. (gross) per cubic foot; and the analysis averages 
29 p.ct. of carbon monoxide, 4 p.ct. of carbon dioxide, and 8 p.ct. 
of hydrogen. The waste gas contains an average of 19 p.ct. of 
carbon dioxide and 0'5 p.ct. of oxygen. Before leaving the set- 
ting, it passes through regenerators, and imparts heat to the in- 
coming gas and secondary air. The combustion chamber tempe- 
ratures are maintained as near as possible at 1300° C. 

The hot coke from the retorts is carefully lowered by means of 
special portable inclined shoots (in which it is partially quenched) 
into hoppers, where the quenching operation is completed. When 
drained, the coke is lowered into trucks, which are drawn out of 
the retort-house by an endless wire rope (driven by gas-engines), 
and finally tipped on store heaps in the adjacent yard. A large 
proportion of the coke made is broken and elevated into concrete 
hoppers, from which vehicles may be loaded quickly and econo- 
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mically. The waste material from the producer furnaces js 
washed in a breeze-washing plant, by which it is sorted into 
different grades of coke and clinker. 

The gas is drawn from the retort-houses by four exhausters 
driven by compound condensing engines of the Farey type. Itis 
then passed through four sets of Carpenter reversible water. 
cooled condensers. Each set consists of twelve 24 in. diameter 
vertical pipes, 24 ft. long, coupled at top and bottom alternately, 
Each limb is tubed with 16 2-in. diameter pipes, terminating in 
top and bottom chambers, which are bridged to form a con. 
tinuous passage-way for the water. The gas travels in the oppo. 
site direction to the water, and is cooled to within 1° Fahr. of the 
temperature of the incoming water. While traversing the con. 
denser, the gas comes into contact with tar, which is sprayed into 
the top of each limb. With this method of working, the trouble 
usually experienced with stoppages due to the deposition of naph. 
thalene is completely eliminated. The efficiency of this plant is 
emphasized when it is stated that no main between the washers 
and holders has had to be cleared of naphthalene for the past 
ten years. 

After leaving the condensers, the gas is passed through a series 
of three Livesey washers, of which there aretwosets. These are 
effective in removing the last traces of tar from the gas, anda 
large proportion of the ammonia present. The gas is then passed 
through tower scrubbers for the final elimination of the ammonia, 
and next enters the purifiers. There are three sets of these, each 
set consisting of four primary and two secondary boxes. These 
are approximately 40 ft. by 25 ft. by 4 ft. 4 in. deep, and havea 
capacity of 70 to 80 tons of hydrated oxide of iron when laid in 
three tiers on wooden grids. Interposed between the primary 
and secondary boxes is the plant for the further reduction of the 
sulphur compounds by the nickel catalyst process. 

From the purifiers, the gas passes to the station meters, three 
in all, each having a capacity of 1120 therms per hour. The 
drums work in concrete tanks sunk in the ground. The final 
purification is by Holmes rotary type horizontal washers, con- 
taining anthracene oil, by means of which the small quantity of 
naphthalene remaining in the gas is completely eliminated. From 
the washers, the gas enters the holders, the total storage capacity 
of which at this works is 64,400 therms (560 B.Th.U. gas). The 
gas made at Old Kent Road is not sufficient to supply this part 
of the Company’s district, and therefore additional gas is pumped 
from the East Greenwich Works, through about 4 miles of 48-in. 
main, by means of centrifugal fans. Other fans are employed to 
supplement the pressure given by the holders during the periods 
of maximum demand. 

The chemical department has a large and well-equipped cen- 
tral laboratory, and here the manifold problems incidental to the 
manufacture of gas and the utilization of bye-products are in- 
vestigated. Chemical control of the carbonizing and purification 
processes, necessary for efficient and economical working, is ex- 
ercised at all stages of manufacture. From the information thus 
obtained, any adjustments which appear necessary are made to 
ensure the production of a gas of the required standard. The 
physical department and burner shop are utilized to investigate 
the possibilities of gaseous energy, and to ensure that the con- 
sumers of gas in the Company’s area are supplied with appli- 
ances which enable them to consume gas for a variety of purposes 
with the maximum efficiency. ; 

The works are fortunate in the possession of their own trained 
section of men fully competent in the application of first aid. 
Employees are granted all possible facilities to make themselves 
efficient in this direction. Emergency boxes are placed in the 
various departments, and all minor injuries are treated at the 
central dressing station, which is completely equipped with every- 
thing necessary. The importance of having wounds, however 
slight, cleansed and dressed is emphasized, and is fully realized 
by the employees. ' 

There are in connection with the works a large recreation 
ground for cricket and football, a gymnasium in which lads are en- 
couraged to practise physical culture, and an Institute comprising 
concert hall and billiards room. ' 

The large party sat down to tea in the officers’ dining room, 
the enjoyment of this part of the programme being enhanced by 
some musical iteras contributed in their customary excellent style 
by the “ Metro” Band. Afterwards, 


The PresipENT remarked that on the occasion of their last visit to 
the Old Kent Road Works, Mr. Frost was President of the Association, 
but he was unfortunately laid up on that occasion by illness, They were 
very pleased to see him now among them on his own works—for 
they were his own works, as he was in charge of them, Working with 
what were nowadays comparatively speaking low temperatures, 72 
therms as a minimum was very good, and he understood that with first- 
class coal they got as much as 77 therms per ton. He thought that, 
given the plant, this was very largely a matter of supervision. The 
outside producers had impressed him very much, and they had also 
seen in the meter shops a very fine system of ventilation. Another 
thing which had greatly struck him was the excellent physical — 
tory. Mr. Frost and the other guides deserved their heartiest than%s 
for a most enjoyable afternoon. D 

Mr. W. BELL (Reading) proposed a cordial vote of thanks to Dr. 
Carpenter and the Directors of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
not only for the permission to visit the works, but also for the = 
hospitality extended to them; and to Mr. Frost and the other ar - 
for the trouble they had taken in showing the members round 40 a 
plaining to them the various matters of interest. The ne 
been a most valuable one to the members, and he personally bad 
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prought into contact with what he had not come across for a long | 
time past—namely 560 B.Th.U. gas. The method adopted to keep the 
specific gravity constant had much interested him. In his opinion, a 

at deal of the success of the “Metro” burner was due to the 
constant specific gravity of the gas. 

Mr. W. Newton Booty (Woolwich Arsenal), who seconded, re- 
ferred to the high quality of gas supplied by the Company, and said 
that no one who knew the district and the satisfaction the gas supply 
gave, could question the soundness of the policy of the Directors as 
applied to their particular case. Working with fixed air-injector 















The vote of thanks having been accorded with acclamation, 






what they bad seen. He could assure them that the Association 
would at any time be welcome at the Old Kent Road or any other 
works of the Company. Mr. Grogono had referred to the last visit of | 
the Association to these works. 
President that year, and that on what he had looked forward to as the 
red-letter day of his term of office, he was unhappily laid aside by 
illness, In the course of the visit that afternoon, a great deal of in- 














Mr. Frost, on behalf of the President and Directors of the Com- | 
pany, thanked the members very much for their kind appreciation of | 


| 

| 

| 

It was true that he (Mr. Frost) was | 
| 


terest had been manifested in the carbonizing practice at the works, and 
surprise had been expressed at the yield of therms per ton that was 
obtained. The advent of the thermal system had somewhat changed 
one’s views of what ought to be the carbonizing practice in a retort- 
house. It was one thing to get a large volumetric yield, but quite 
another to secure a large thermal yield. An advantage of the new 
system was that it did enable them really to compare one working with 
another. Working on the thermal basis there were temperature limits 
in the combustion chambers beyond which one did not want to go ; and 


| 

they found that round about 1300° they could get 72 therms of 580 

burners, it was necessary to keep the gas constant, | to 590 B.Th.U. gas; and they had seen that afternoon how the differ- 
| 

| 


ence between this and the statutory value could be adjusted under 
systematic control. By increasing the temperature of the combustion 
chambers, one would immediately get a larger volume of gas, but the 
total therms might decline. One of the many advantages of the out- 
side producers was that they allowed one to get the most out of the 
machinery in the retort-house. The members had noticed how ex- 
peditiously the charging of the retorts was carried out, and this was 


| due to a great extent to the fact that the machinery was not impeded in 
| its work, 


| have the members there that afternoon. 


It had been a great pleasure to him and to his assistants to 















GAS AS A PUBLIC SERVICE. 


On Monday, March 3, Mr. F. W. Goodenough, of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, at the invitation of the Hackney and | 
Stoke Newington Chamber of Commerce, gave a lectureon “Gas | 
asa Public Service.” Mr. F. W. Dadd, who is President of the 


















in the same way. For this reason Mr. Goodenough had been 
asked to address them. 


The following notes are extracted from the address. 


A VIRILE INDUSTRY. 


They might be interested to know, said Mr. Goodenough, that 
in the last twenty years, during which time they had been persis- 
tently told that electricity in Hackney was cheaper than gas, and 
that there was no more room for the latter, the business of the | 
Gas Light and Coke Company had increased in the districts sup- 
plied from the Hackney and Stoke Newington offices from 15 mil- 
lion c.ft. in 1903 to 2t million c.ft. in 1923—an increase of nearly 
sop.ct. This was not bad for-a dying industry. When he told 
them that their increase in output since Jan. 1 (he was speaking 
of the total output of the whole Company) exceeded the con- | 
sumption of gas in the town of Preston for twelve months, they 
would agree that this was further evidence that the gas industry 
was in a very healthy condition. He could not understand why 
the people in Hackney should be so anxious to kill a local industry. 
In 1923 the Gas Light and Coke Company paid over £100,000 in | 
wages and salaries to the staff employed in the offices in Stoke | 
Newington and Hackney. This was a large sum of money to dis- 
tribute among the members of the Chambers of Trade and other 
members of the borough. They employed at the two offices over 
70 men, and they paid in rates in the two parishes last year 
£13,305. He suggested that this was a business of some value to | 
the local authorities ; and, in view of this, the venom with which | 
they were attacked in the district was astonishing. 

No household necessity was so well safeguarded as regards | 

















































quantity, quality, price, and profit as the supply of gas to the | 
public, As to quantity, it was a fact that the gas companies 
lever got payment for more than about 93 p.ct. of the total 
quantity of gas registered by the station meters as having gone 
out from the works to the public. The balance-sheet of their 
mpany proved conclusively that the consumer paid far less | 
than he really consumed—and not more, as was often suggested. 
Some might regard it as a pity to destroy the legend that the 
meter was a robber; but these were facts, not fancies. Why 
vas it the meter was often doubted by the consumer ? Simply 
use he found it difficult to remember what gas had actually 
used. How could he estimate the consumption of gas during 
i one quarter compared with a previous one? Who of them, 

e asked, could remember what the temperature was the last 
Week of February, 1923, as compared with the temperature in 
© corresponding week of this year? He felt sure that, unless 
ide. turned up the figures, they would not have the least 
iF As a matter of fact, the temperature in the last week 
bad ey 1923, was between 7 to 14 degrees warmer than it 
ad been this yedr. The result was that, whereas during 
; ft - Seven days of February, 1923, they sent out 783 million 
rh gas, this year they sent out 963 million c.ft—an increase | 
bs t P.ct. This was good business; but when the consumer got 
S bill, he would probably fail to take into consideration the 
: a in temperature this February and the February of last 
bide: As to the quality of gas, this was certified every day by 
nt testing officials appointed by the London County | 
lee or the City Corporation; and every quarter the Gas 
, ieee who were appointed by the Board of Trade, issued cer- 

‘ mec as to the quality of gas supplied by the Company during 
ae: They always certified it to be above the declared 
tested wre on which they based their charge. The gas was | 

all day and every day, and they would be fined if it fell 















































Chamber, occupied the Chair, and said that lately the Chamber of | 
Commerce had heard a great deal about electricity, and felt that 
it was only right that the case of gas should be put before them 


| thousand. 


| the community. 






below statutory calorific power. Finally, there was the question 
of price and profit. All gas companies worked on the sliding- 
scale in regard to dividend and price. This was undoubtedly the 
fairest method of adjusting prices between buyer and seller that 
had ever been invented; and if the system could have been ap- 
plied to every industry in the country during the war, the word 
“ profiteering ” would not have got into our dictionaries. 

The elements of quality entered not only into the heat value of 
what was supplied, continued Mr. Goodenough, but the regularity 
and the reliability of the supply ; and they were proud to be able 
to say that there had been no stoppage of the supply of gas in 
their district within the memory of man. He did not know 
whether all their competitors could say exactly the same. Only 
a week or so ago, Woolwich had had an experience of a failure 
of electricity supply. He did not believe that there had ever 
been a complete breakdown in the supply of gas in Londou since 
it was started by the Royal Charter, which founded the Gas Light 
and Coke Company in 1812, 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GAS CONSUMPTION AND 
PusLic HEALTH. 


What were the facts with regard to the effects of the consump- 
tion of gas on public health? A short time ago he obtained some 


| information from the City of Glasgow—which had the largest 


municipally owned gas undertakings in the British Isles—which 
showed that, while the consumption of gas in Glasgow had gone 
up from 5500 million c.ft. in 1901 to 8000 million c.ft. in 1920, the 
death rate in that period had fallen from 21'2 per thousand to 
15°3. The consumption of gas in London had gone up in similar 
fashion, and the death rate had fallen from 17'2 to 12°4 per 

He was not suggesting that the fall in the death rate 
could be solely ascribed to the increase in gas consumption; but 
the two things were related, and he was quoting the figures as a 
refutation of the idea that the increased consumption of gas by 
the public was likely to be harmful to their health. Why hadthe 
two figures any relation? Because the increased consumption of 


| gas both in Glasgow and London had led to a very material 


diminution of fog, and an increase in the number of hours of 
sunshine in the year, with marked benefit to the health of 
Prof. Leonard Hill had given some figures with 


| regard to the effect of tog on the health of the City of Glasgow 
| some time ago; these were most interesting. He showed from 


the death rate that a fortnight’s fog in Glasgow killed over a 
thousand people from bronchial disease. The death rate went up 
during that period by a figure representing no less than 1000 
deaths, as compared with the normal. It followed that the in- 
creased use of gas, which was leading to a clearer and brighter 
atmosphere in their cities, had a material effect upon the death 
rate. 
Gas FoR HEATING AND COOKING. 


Some said that gas-fires gave off poisonous fumes. They did 
nothing of the sort. This was proved conclusively by an inde- 
pendent Commission appointed by the “Lancet.” These tests 
were made as far back as 1893, and no trace whatever of carbon 
monoxide could be detected by the blood tests. As a result, the 
consumption of gas per acre in London to-day was highest in the 
Harley Street district. Nursing homes, hospitals, clinics, créches, 
were full of gas-fires, at the express advice of medical men. Gas 
for cooking was equally healthy. One firm of caterers alone— 
viz., Messrs. J. Lyons & Co.—used gas practically exclusively for 
cooking. Would this shrewd business house adopt an inefficient 


| process? The Bank of England had tried a method of cooking 


other than by gas, but they soon discovered it was unsatisfac- 
tory. He was not a bit afraid of the competition of electricity 
for cooking or for any other fuel purpose. That electricity could 
displace gas as a fuel was an idle dream which Hackney, as well 
as other districts, would find out sooner or later. It was im- 
possible to overlook the fact that a unit of electricity only con- 
tained 1-29th part of the amount of heat contained in a therm. 
~- saaaaar no engineer, could ever get another heat unit out 
of it. 

The consumption of gas for fuel in industry was increasing by 
leaps and bounds; and he might say that some of their biggest 


, Consumers in that direction were firms employed in the manu- 
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facture of electric cables and other appliances used in the rival 
industry. During the war a very large estate was erected on the 
south side of the River Thames, with 1300 houses onit. The first 
600 were wired for electricity and piped for gas, in order that 
the people should have a free choice. When the 1300 houses 
were completed, 11 people had chosen electric light, and 1289 had 
chosen gas. The reason for this was that the occupier knew 
that by using gas he was obtaining a double service rather than a 
single one. The fact that gas for illumination also produced 
warmth was often overlooked by people; and, apart from this 
advantage, gas light was very good for the eyes, and healthy in its 
ventilating power. 

The long discussion which followed is an excellent indication of 
the value of Mr. Goodenough’s address to the Hackney Chamber 
of Commerce. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 





Lighting of the Amusements Park at the British Empire 
Exhibition. 


Sir,—We notice, on p. 546 of the “ Journat ” for March 5, that in 
mentioning the lighting of the Amusement Park of the British Empire 
Exhibition, you say the “ Wembley ” lamps being used for that pur- 

ose are of the six-burner type. This is obviously an error, as the 
lamps we are supplying are our special sixteen mantle lamps. 
H. StTanirortH & Co., Ltp., 
H. S. Staniforth, 
Broadway Works, Managing Director. 
Cricklewood Broadway, N.W., March 8, 1924. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 








TExtracted from the ‘Official Journal’’ for March 5.] 
Nos. 4706 to 5366. 


BritisH Arca Recucators, Ltp.— Automatic control.” No. 5119. 
Burn, L.—“ Gas cooking-stoves.” No. 4737. 

CACHEMAILLE, A. S.— Manufacture of thorium or bodies coated 

with thorium, &c.” No. 5037. 

Grover, J. A. F.—See Burn, L. No. 4737. 

GrEEN, W. L.—“ Water-gas plants.” No. 4982. 

Hirt, A.— Apparatus for charging furnaces with fuel.” No. 4869. 
James, D. W.—“ High-pressure valve.” No. 5304. 

Lucas, F. L.—* Devices for burning gases, &c.” No. 4879. 
Lysacut, Ltp., J.— Preheating air for combustion.” No, 4987. 
MACKENZIE, M.—* Carbonizing plant, &c.” No. 5272. 

Morris, J. M.—‘‘ Gas generating apparatus.” No. 5306. 
-Outwin, E.—See Mackenzie, M. No. 5272. 


Socony Burner Corporation —“ Atomizers.” No, 5053. 


Socony Burner Corroration.—* Controlling-apparatus for bur- 


ners.” Nos. 5054, 5055. 
Socony BuRNER CorPorRATION.—“ Burners.” No, 5056. 
Socony Burner CorroratTion.—“ Electric control apparatus.” No. 
5057. 3 “Wi 
SYLVESTER, J.—See Mackenzie, M. No. 5272. 


. 
WEsTINGHOUSE Lamp Company.—See Cachemaille, A. S. No. 


037. 
WuitE, A. E.—See Socony Burner Corporation. Nos. 5053-4-5-6-7. 


WHITMORE, S.—See Lysaght, Ltd., J. No. 4987. 








PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bills. 
Manchester Corporation Bill: Read a second time, and committed. 


Gas Regulation Act. 
The Draft Special Orders proposed to be made by the Board of Trade 
under section 10 of the Act, and enumerated in the last issue of the 


‘* JouRNAL” (p. 571), were approved by the House of Lords on 
the 6th inst. 


_ 
i 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Progress of Bills. 
Croydon Corporation Bill: Read a second time, and committed. 
The petition of the Cardiff Gas Light and Coke Company against the 
Great Western Railway (Additional Powers) Bill has been withdrawn. 


Gas Regulation Act, 

On the motion of Mr. Albert Alexander, it was resolved in the 
House on the 4th inst. that the Drafts of Special Orders proposed to 
be made by the Board of Trade under section ro of the Act, on the 
application of the Brierley Hill District Gas Light Company, Melk- 














ee 


sham Gas Light and Coke Company, and the Newquay (Cornwall) 
Gas Company, be approved. 

In regard to the Draft of the Special Order applied for by the Marple 
Urban District Council, it was ordered that it be referred to a Select 
Committee of four members appointed by the Committee of Selection, 

Illuminating Glassware. 

Mr. Hocce asked the President of the Board of Trade the value 
of imports of illuminating glassware from Germany and Czecho. 
slovakia for the years 1922 and 1923? 

Mr, Lunn replied that the declared values of illuminating glassware 
imported into the United Kingdom during the years 1922 and 192; 
registered as consigned from the two countries specified were : 


1922. 1923. 
£ £ 

Consigned from Germany 162,474 166,601 

Consigned from Czechoslovakia 158,934 175,563 


The direct imports (if any) into the Irish Free State from Germany and 
Czechosiovakia from April 1, 1923, were not included in these totals, 
Coal Deliveries (Delay on Railways). 

Mr. LoversEEpD asked the Minister of Transport whether he was 
aware of the delay lately experienced by coal merchants and gas com- 
panies in the Eastern Counties in getting their trucks to and from the 
coalfields in the Midlands, causing inconvenience, loss in trade, and in 
some cases a rise in price to the consumer, and whether representations 
would be made to the railway companies in order to put an end to 
these delays ? 

Mr. Gostinc replied that no specific complaints of delay had been 
made to him; but if he was furnished with particulars of any cases, 
inquiries would be made. 


British Dyestuffs Corporation. 


In answer to Mr. Graham White, Mr. WEss stated that the number 
of chemists in the employ of the British Dyestuffs Corporation engaged 
on research work was fifty-one. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALLEGED POISONING AT BECKTON GAS-WORKS. 


















Coal-Tar Fumes Compensation Case. 


In the Bow County Court, on Monday of last week, before Judge 
HarGREAVES, there was an unusual claim under the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, in which the applicant was Gordon Stewart Sugden, a 
tar distiller, of Barking. He asked for an award from the Gas Light 
and Coke Company. In his claim, he set out that on Nov. 29, 1920, 
he was employed at the Beckton Gas- Works, dipping a receiver in oil, 
when he was suddenly overcome by the fumes of coal tar, which caused 
severe bemorrbage. He claimed 35s. a week for total incapacity from 
Nov. 29, 1920, to April 26, 1922, and 35s. a week from Sept. 20, 1923, 
to date, and to continue. 

Mr. SAMUELS appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Berryman for the 
defence. 

Counsel, in opening, said that on the night in question the claimant 
inhaled a quantity of fumes, which made him gasp, and he was just 
able to call out for help when he collapsed, He was removed to the 
Seamen’s Hospital, where he remained until April. From April, 1921, 
to April, 1922, he was in convalescent institutions or at home, and then 
he went back to the respondents as clerk, at a wage of {2 8s. a week, 
as against the £5 2s. he had been earning. Last September he bad 
another attack, and on bis being removed to the Seamen’s Hospital it 
was decided to take an X-ray photograph to find the ulcer which was 
believed to be the cause of the internal bleeding. No ulcer could be 
traced, so an explorative operation was performed, and again no trace 
of an ulcer was found, whereupon it was decided that a wrong diagnosis 
had been made at first, and that his sufferings were due to gas poisoa- 
ing. J 

The applicant supported the opening statement, and medical evidence 
on his behalf was given. 

Dr. Donald Cole, the resident doctor at the works, said, for the de- 
fence, that he tested the man's heart when he was taken ill, and found 
no heart disease. He presented an appearance of collapse. There was 
no sign of gassing, and no irritation of the lungs. In April, 1922, be 
examined him again, and came to the conclusion that he was fit to come 
back to light work. His appendix had been removed, or his trouble 
would have been constantly recurring. He did not think the mans 
constitution had anything to do with coal-tar fumes poisoning. Such 
an irritant gas would most certainly have affected the lungs. He had 
failed to trace in any medical work a recent case of bleeding being set 
up by these gases, and he had never had a case of a man coming to 
him at the works from these stills. He considered the man's condition 
was due to a superficial ulcer. ; 

Sir James Cantlie said he was visiting surgeon to the hospital. Avery 
very irritant gas might cause bleeding, but it would kill the man by his 
heart or lungs. The gas thrown off from these stills '‘ would not harm 
a cat.”’ : 

Mr. Wm. Gordon Adam, Chemist at the works, said the stills had 
been worked continuously for 47 years—at one time there were 48 0 
them—and they had never had one case of gas poisoning from them. 
They bad many cases of men who had worked there for 40 years. “~ 

Judge Harcreaves said the applicant had failed to prove tbat ie. 
fumes had anything whatever to do with his condition, and bis )¥ 8 
ment would have to be for the respondents, with costs. 


————— 


Retford Gas Manager Complimented.—Alderman Thornton, nn 
meeting of the Retford Town Council last Friday, called attention os 
the fact that the waste-heat boiler at the gas-works was saving 400 (tbe 
of coal a year. It was the arrangement of Mr. J. R. Bradshaw 
Gas Engineer), whom he complimented. 
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The Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was held on Tues- 


day of last week, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. H. E. Jons 
in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. C, W. Braine, F.C.1.S.) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the statement of 
accounts for the year ended Dec. 31 were taken as read. 


Tue Late Mr. FREEMAN. 


The CHAIRMAN, on rising, said: It now becomes my pleasant duty 
to move “that the report and accounts be received and adopted and 
entered on the minutes.” In the first instance—it comes second in the 
report, but it comes first in our duty—we should recognize as a meet- 
ing, by our silence for a moment, the loss that we bave all sustained by 
the death of our old colleague Mr. H. S. Freeman, who was for nearly 
thirty years our Engineer, and afterwards for twenty-five years a 
Director. He diedin January last. Mr. Freeman was a most capable 
and valuable officer; and as long as he was here as a Director he was 
whole-heartedly concerned in the interests of the public. He acted 
for us in obtaining the wharf at Wandsworth, which has proved of such 
great benefit to the Company. He gave most earnest and Close atten- 
tion to our affairs, and frequently:visited the works, from which, as 
an old engineer, he was capable of deriving much satisfaction. It was 
with the greatest sorrow that the Board learned of his decease. He 
lived to a ripe age. Mr. Freeman was modest, capable, and courteous 
as a colleague, and above all he was a sportsman in the very best sense 
of the word. He always played the game. And we are rather strong 
on games now, as we have a recreation ground, and our teams for 
football and cricket are very expert and much feared by rival clubs. I 
am sure you will all join in the Board’s expression of regret at the loss 


we have sustained. [Those present did so, by rising silently in their 
places. ] 



































INCREASED GAS SALES AND DECREASED PRICE, 


Dealing with the accounts, you will see by the report that there has 
been an increase of 5°7 p.ct.—in round figures 6 p.ct.—in the sale of 
gas for the year, and that the number of consumers has been increased 
by 1253. Those consumers took among them 2724 stoves, so that you 
see we increased our letting of useful apparatus for the consumption 
of gas at a greater rate than we put on new consumers, The price of 
gas was reduced by three-fifths of a penny per therm—nearly 3d. per 
1000 c.ft.—from Midsummer last, and by a further three-fifths of a 
penny, to a figure of 8:4d. per therm, dating from Christmas last. This 
for a short time was the very lowest price in the Metropolis, though I 
am not quite sure whether there is not a lower one now. But we 
are always competing in this praiseworthy object of making our gas 
cheaper and more useful to the consumers. [* Hear, hear.”] The 
quality of the gas has been vouched by the Referees to be nearly 1 p.ct. 
better than our declared standard—that is to say, 474°75 B.Th.U., as 
against 470 B.Th.U. 
























THE DIVIDENDS. 


As predicated in the last report, we put out for sale £250,000 of various 
stocks; but I regret to say that they did not reach their par value by 
{21,701. This I dwell upon, because I am going to justify from it our 
recommendation to you to add to the dividend 4 p.ct. for this half-year. 
We do not want to increase that dividend unduly, but we do wish to 
see that we avoid a loss like this, that saddles us with {£21,000 of 
capital on which we pay dividends, but which we do not employ in our 
undertaking, because we do not get it. The investor wants a rather 
higher rate of interest nowadays, and it is in order to prevent loss due 
to selling capital by auction at a discount that we have increased the 
dividend by this amount. The next paragraph in the report states that 
the profit and loss account for the year, after providing for the interest 
00 mortgages and debenture stock and on deposits and loans for the 
past twelve months, and the dividends for the half-year ended June 30, 
1923, shows a balance of £62,111. Out of this, we recommend you to 
pay On the preference stock (raised in 1923) 5 p.ct., on the Wandsworth 
“C” stock (raised between 1990 and 1912) and the new ordinary stock 
(raised since 1912) £6 73. 9d. p.ct.—that is the stock which has been 
sold by auction, and which carries this extra 4 p.ct.—on the Wimble- 
don stock (raised before 1912) £7 58. p.ct., on the Wandsworth “ B” 
stock (raised between 1856 and 1900) £7 12s. 6d. p.ct., on the Epsom 
stock (raised before 1912) £7 15s. p.ct. As to this last, it may seem to 
youa bigh rate of interest; but I must tell you, and Mr. Richards, 
Who is present at the meeting, will confirm it, that it is very difficult to 
get Capital for these small undertakings—and the Epsom undertaking 
Was a small one, until it became joined to us. Then we come toa 
‘ort of “ Methuselah ” stock of £30,000 of Wandsworth “A” (raised 

ore 1856—eighty years ago), and on this we recommend the pay- 
ment of {9 2s. 6d. p.ct. You will thus see how, as you go back in the 
dates, the stock had to be raised at a higher rate of interest, because 
gas was not so popular as an investment in those days as it-is now. 


































THE PORT OF WANDSWORTH. 


§ now to the accounts, the capital account shows that, after 
bg for depreciation, we have increased the capital by £51,740. 
you note the total of £1,177,963 which we had before, you will see 
that this addition is equal to 44p.ct. This is a figure on which I 
should like you to rest your minds; for it is very necessary, if a gas 
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natttaking—or, indeed, any undertaking—is to be prosperous, that one 
— Not increase the capital at stake in the concern at a higher rate 

40 the business grows. [“ Hear, hear.”] Now, our busicess bas 
ee 57 p.Ct. in the past year, as against the increase of 4°4 p ct. in 
"oe and the greater we can make this difference, the greater will 
: “fmm of your stock, and the more secure will be your dividends 
that e future, You will notice on the other side of the capital account 
= we have received £250,000 ; but we have lost in discount £4198 
[ £ 17,502, which together make the {21,701 mentioned in the 
Reis to which I have already referred. Incidentally to the capital 
wh; ee May say that we have bought a very fine piece of wharf 

ch formerly belonged to the Metropolitan Water Board next door, 





















WANDSWORTH, WIMBLEDON, AND EPSOM DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 











and we now have the river front right away to the mouth of the 
Wandle, and some little distance up the tidal estuary of that river, 
which is of considerable importance, as we unload a good deal of 
coal at this point. We have practically made Wandsworth into a sea- 
port, We have established a fine fleet of steamers, and we are 
bringing coal there straight from Newcastle. The day is not far dis- 
tant when we shall reap a considerable reward for our enterprise in 
providing this river frontage and these facilities, for we have become 
practically the coal carriers upthe Thames. We do not propose to go 
into the coal trade ; but I think companies situated on the banks of :he 
Thames cannot fail to see the great advantage we can be to them in 
one shape or another through the possession of these facilities. We 
have added to our fleet in the last year a very fine vessel known as the 
“ Wandle ;” and in the present year we are adding another one which 
is to be paid for by the sale of two smaller vessels that were more ex- 
pensive to run, and did not accomplish the freightage so economically. 
This all goes to the essential element—that it is impossible to make 
cheap gas without cheap coal. Aad you cannot get cheap coal unless 
you carry it from Newcastle or the Humber (the Yorkshire field) by 


sea. That much upon the policy, as the result of which we have this 
river frontage and a fleet of steamers, 


PRICE REVISION AND MAINTENANCE OF WORKS AND MAINS. 


Now there is another point to which you will naturally be devoting 
your attention. You will have noticed that one of the London Com- 
pavies have already had their terms of sale of gas revised by the Board 
of Trade; and revision isin front of us all. We are a comparatively 
small Company compared with other Companies who supply this 
great city ; but there is a small part of our area which, unfortunately 
for us, comes within the purview of the Loncon County Council. It 
is only a small part, but it is sufficient for the purpose of allowing the 
London County Council to have a say in the price we charge for our 
gas. I do not think they can say much. If we are to consider 
this question at all, I am obliged to point out that, although we may 
be the lowest in the matter of price of the Metropolitan Companies, 
we are about the largest in the matter of upkeep of our works and 
mains, and I will tell you why. The war lasting four-and-a-half years, 
and the peace (which is rather worse than the war) over the five-and- 
a-half years which have since elapsed, prevented us following the 
ordinary course of gradually replacing not only worn-out plant, but 
“grown-out” plant, if I may coin the expression, Waoen you are 
doing an increasing business, it is necessary that you should replace 
with something larger the plant which’ was sufficient for your earlier 
days. Therefore there were certain works to replace, which we could 
not do in war-time, when there were neither men nor materials avail- 
able ; and we have not been able to do the work since, because even 
now prices are easily 100 p.ct. more than before the war. If we go 
adding a lot of plant which will be out of balance with the prices at 
which the existing property was obtained, you will see at once that we 
shall be loading the scale at the wrong end. Therefore the necessity 
is before us of making good these things. Thus for last year—and 
I expect the same will be the case for the coming year—heavy 
charges have to be reckoned with for materials and labour required 
for repairs and maintenance of works. And yet we sell the cheapest 
gas. What I have said applies also to mains. Coupled with this new 
legislation about therms—tor which I have not a great deal of respect, 
because I am an old-fashioned man, and have lived on cubic feet all 
my life—there are fresh provisions with regard to pressure. Whereas 
formerly we had only to supply gas at } 1n. pressure, the new Act 
obliges us to make that four times as great, at the end of the con- 
sumers’ service, which is a point that he has more under control than 
we have, We have had to spend, and are likely to continue to have to 
spend, a great deal of money, to carry the gas at this higher pressure 
to the limits of our area. We havea large district—Miutcham added 
to Wandsworth, and Epsom added to both, make altogether 44 square 
miles. It is very much larger than the original London district of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company, who supply about twelve times as much 
gas as we do. To get gas all over such an area is not an altogether 
simple problem. Those who talk about revising us, should look 
into the facts a little. They will then find that there will not be much 
for them to do, if they wish to do justice to us, 


PREPAYMENT CONSUMERS AND THEIR FITTINGS. 


With regard to stoves and fittings, you will remember that many 
years ago we thought of a plan to increase the number of our con- 
sumers, and we did. It was a pet scheme of the late Sir George 
Livesey ; and I, as an old friend of his, was the second maa to take 
it up and work it, in connection with another company. The idea 
was to supply working men’s houses, not only with gas, but with the 
means of burning it. In those days four or four-and-a-half sovereigns 
supplied a working-man’s house with a stove, a couple of lights, and 
ameter. That idea “ took” amazingly, and to-day for this description 
of service we have something like 47,000 sets of fittings, where a penny 
or a shilling is placed in the slot. It was very popular with poor 
people before the war ; but during the war, when the servant question 
became impossible, people of a superior class found that gas-stoves 
were labour-saving, and the result was that we were literally besieged 
by requests from them for the same accommodation. So long as this 
new class of consumer was content with a £4 10s, equipment, and we 
could buy it, this was all right; but during tne war, the same thing 
cost {6 or £7, and the superior quality consumer was not satisfied 
with what we gave the working man. He wanted a bigger stove and 
prettier fittings. I am dwelling upon this, because there nas been some 
misunderstanding on the matter. To-day these people require an ex- 
penditure of £11 as a minimum, and sometimes {12 or £13 per house ; 
and it is a question how far we are justified in going on providing these 
fittings for a class of consumer who formerly always provided them for 
themselves. There is an enormousamount of capital involved in house 
fittings which are in the hands of people who do not own the gas-works 
atall. Theaverage house, rented at {50 a year, will probably require 
fittings costing {25 or £26. AsI said, they were provided before the war 
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by the consumer himself ; but the occupiers of the small houses which 
are built nowadays, but are not tenanted by working men, still want to 
enjoy the privilege of having this capital found for them, and to pay for 
the fixtures by the “ p/us * charge on the gas involved, by putting a penny 
or a shilling in the prepayment meter. The finding of this capital is 
a serious matter, and the growth in the number of shilling-in-the-slot 
meters shows at once the larger consumption and; the higher quality 
of the consumer. Some years ago we found that we were paying 
double the price for the fittings and labour, and that the money 
generally did not go so far as it had done. Therefore we sought relief 
from this, and had legislation passed to enable us to raise the rent— 
which was formerly 1od. per 1000 c.ft.—by 50 p.ct. This was modest 
enough ; for at the time we were paying double for the things. This 
accounts for the extremely satisfactory income arising from our very 
large expenditure on stoves, fittings, &c., and the services attached to 
them; but this form of service demands four times the cost for inspec- 
tion and for collecting the money that the old system required. It is 
not merely the cost of the things themselves that has to be considered, 
but the cost of the services attached to them; and if you compare this 
balance-sheet with that for 1912, you will find there is an engrmous 
disparity in this service department. A good many people complained 
of our making this extra charge, and others threw stones at us, willing 
to wound and fearing to strike ; but it is amply justified, and no reason- 
able man can dispute it. [‘* Hear, hear.”] 


THE LABOUR SITUATION. 


I think that is the length of my story. You are getting a satisfactory 
dividend. A small addition is made, to enable the stock, when it comes 
to be sold, to fetch par value, as we do not like seeing any discount. 
The time has come when, owing to strikes in coal mines and otber- 
wise, coke has been discovered to be a good fuel, and has commanded 
a good price. If it had not been for the fact that coke had re-estab- 
lished its position as a combustible, such good figures could not have 
been presented to you, This state of affairs may, of course, change, 
and coal may become cheaper again ; but in this connection I would 
point out that we are threatened with another coal strike, and I 
have been asked how we are preparing for it. Well, we cannot 
provide against it. The means of bringing gas coal to London on 
the scale which we require cannot easily be doubled, or even in- 
creased by 50 p.ct. In fact, when these foolhardy and unwise strikes 
come about, I am rather in favour of allowing the suffering to fall 
upon the person who really employs both sides, both coalowners and 
coalminers, and also the gas companies, and the gas companies’ em- 
ployees—and that is the consumer. I am rather in favour of allowing 
him to suffer for these wretched quarrels. These strikes are plunged 
into with indifference to the comfort and the safety of the population, 
and a recklessness which is perfectly incredible. How long Parlia- 
ment, whether it is a Labour Government or any other, will allow 
these quarrels between employers and employed, I cannot say ; but, 
speaking as a consumer of gas, I want to know where I come in. 
(“ Hear, hear.”] If they adopted the French method, where the 
mayor of acommune can compel the parties to a strike to submit to 
arbitration, the situation would be much improved. We have indulged 
this habit of striking too far, and the sooner something is done to put 
an end to it the better. It should not be one-sided legislation ; I am 
no class advocate, But I do say that the real employer of the rail- 
ways, the ships, the docks, the gas-works, and other things, should 
make himself heard. It is the consumer who suffers—and we are all 
consumers—and when he has suffered enough, I hope he will use his 
power in Parliament to bring the whole system to an end, because it 
is a very vicious and bad system. I beg to move the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 

Dr. T. A. Ives Howe tt formally seconded the motion. 

SOME QUESTIONS. 

Mr. Boracegss said he was very pleased to hear the address of the 
Chairman. There were, however, one or two points on which he 
would like some further information. Certain Directors were to be 
re-appointed ; and he was wondering if from time to time it would not 
be wise to have an outside man on the Board, so as to introduce fresh 
blood. Then with regard to the outgoing Auditor, Mr. Burton. The 
accounts ran into some hundreds of thousands of pounds, and he 
would like to know whether they had a proper Chartered Accountant 
to _ them. As to the reserve fund, was this invested in gilt-edged 
stock ? 

The Secretary : £7000 is invested in War Stock. 

Mr. Buraess said the very essence of a reserve fund was that it 
should not be placed in the working of the undertaking. 

The Cuairman: I do not agree with you there. 

Mr. Borcess replied that he believed it was the usual procedure. 
Then there was a special purposes fund. What were these special 
purposes? Loan capital, he took it, was redeemed from time to time. 

The CuairMan said that not all of the loan capital was redeemed ; 
most of the debenture stock was irredeemable. Before Mr. Freeman 
died, the Board consisted of ten members. It was, however, provided 
in the Act of Parliament that the number of Directors (which was un- 
duly increased when they took over the Mitcham undertaking) should 
be decreased as vacancies arose through death or from other causes. 
These vacancies were not to be filled up, because it was very properly 
held that if a Board of five or six people could not direct an undertak- 
ing of this sort, they were not worth much as Directors. Asa rule on 
Boards there were one or two men who identified themselves very 
closely with the work. The second question related to the Auditor. 
If the proprietor would make inquiries outside that room, he would 
find that there was no one in England who practised more as a gas 
accountant, or whose opinions carried more weight, than Mr. Burton, 
who was a fully qualified accountant, and was the secretary of several 
gas companies and the chairman of some others. It was a great 
acquisition when they secured his services for theirown Company. As 
to the special purposes fund, they were allowed to set aside a sum not 
exceeding 1 p.ct. of the capital to form a fund, so that when ‘' out- 
grown "’ plant had to be dispensed with there would be money to re- 
place it without taxing the price of gas. Then with regard to the 
reserve fund. For a year or two during the war they were paying 
their bankers for loans (and they could not raise money in any other 
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way) 7p.ct., while the reserve fund investments were bringing in 
3% p.ct. He was Chairman‘of four or five other gas companies, and 
they all did the same as the Wandsworth Company. He was obliged 
to the proprietor for giving him the opportunity of explaining these 
things. 
— The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

Tue DIvipENDs. 


& On the proposition of the Cuairman, seconded by Dr. Ives Howe, 
the dividends outlined in Mr, Jones's speech on the report and accounts 
were agreed to. 

RE-ELECTIONS. 


Dr. Ives Howe tt said they had once more to re-elect as a Director 
of the Company their very old friend, and most able Chairman, Mr. 
Harry Jones. He could not tell them what Mr. Jones was to the Com. 
pany, and he was sure he could not tell them exactly what the Company 
was to Mr. Jones—that it was always in his thoughts, he knew. Mr, 
Jones was absolutely indispensable to the Company so long as he was 
able to remain—and he had plenty of “go” in him yet. He had 
pleasure in proposing his re-election. 

Mr. R. M. Cuart seconded the proposition, which was cordially 

assed. 

The CuHairMAN (who was received with applause) said Dr. Howell 
was the grandson of the man who founded the Wandsworth Company, 
and was Deputy-Chairman of their Works Committee. He also looked 
after the Profit-Sharing Committee. He lived close to the gas-works, 
and like his father and grandfather before him took the greatest 
possible interest in the Company’s welfare. The stock his family held 
in the concern was very considerable indeed. He asked them to vote 
for his re-election. 

Mr. G. F. Pace seconded this, and it was unanimously agreed to. 

The CuarirMan next proposed the re-election as a Director of Mr, 
Page, and incidentally mentioned that the former Chairman of the 
Mitcham Company, and their own Deputy-Chairman, Mr. R, 
Garraway Rice, was unfortunately unable to be present at the meet- 
ing, owing to illness. 

Mr. Cuart seconded this, and it was also carried. 

Proposed by Mr. Potter, Mr, E. L. Burton was re-appointed an 
Auditor of the Company. 


VotTEs oF THANKS. 


The CuarrmaN said he was very pleased indeed to see such a large 
attendance at the meeting. Their thanks were due very largely, for 
the returns that had been put before them that day, to the very efii- 
cient staff. Their old Secretary, Mr. Braine, was a kind of rock, and 
they would find it very difficult to shake him from the accuracy of his 
figures or the application of his upright principles. In their young 
engineer, Mr. Croft, they had a most energetic and keen co-operator. 
He was always seeking out something fresh todo. Thus the Com- 
pany had a very promising engineer, as well as a very faithful and 
devoted Secretary. Mr. Croft would make his mark; and he was 
sure that from both officers and men they would have as good service 
in the future as they had had in the past. 

Mr. E. L. Burton said he would like to second this, as he saw the 
results of the excellent work done, and could therefore with some 
practical knowledge support what the Chairman had said with refer- 
ence to the services rendered to the Company. 

The vote was heartily passed. ’ 

Mr. Braine, in acknowledging the vote, remarked that something 
had been said by the Chairman about the late Mr. Freeman, and, as 
one of the oldest members of the staff, he would like to say, on behalf 
of himself, having worked with him as a colleague, and on behalf of 
the men who followed him to the grave, how much his death was re- 

retted. 
. Mr. C. M. Crort, who also returned thanks, said he would have 
great pleasure in taking the message to the staff and workpeople, who 
had unstintedly served the Company in the most loyal manner. As to 
himself, the kindness shown by the Chairman in his remarks was only 
another example of what he had received at his hands ever since he 
was a pupil. ; 

The proceedings closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and Directors, on the proposition of Mr. Potter, seconded by Mr. W. 
RICHARDS. 
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REDHILL GAS COMPANY. 





The ordinary meeting of the Company was held at the Market Hall, 
Redhill, on Feb. 26 —Mr, W. Lees Stenning, M.B.E., J.P., presiding. 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, drew 
attention to the remarkable increase in the sales of gas—no less thao 
11} million c.ft. The business of the Company, he said, continued to 
show satisfactory expansion ; and to cope with the increasing demao' 
for gas, considerable extensions had been put in hand during the year. 
Dividends were recommended at the rate of 6 p.ct. per annum on = 
cumulative preference stock, and 54 p.ct. on the ordinary “ B” stoc 
(less income-tax) for the second half-year of 1923. Mr, W.H. — 
(Managing Director), in seconding, said that the price of gas was 00 y 
33 p.ct. above the pre-war charge. Their experience in 1923 had been 
remarkable. During the year, the number of gas-appliances—cookers, 
fires, radiators, geysers, circulators, and so on—sold and fixed by them 
exceeded that of 1922 by 25 p.ct. In addition, there were many others 
supplied by local builders and ironmongers, of which they had 00 
record. Replying to a vote of thanks moved by Mr. W. M. Mason, 
Mr. Ernest Seears (Engineer) said that the ultimate aim of all gas 
companies was to give satisfaction to every consumer. 


—— 
aaa 


Reduction in Price at Cradley Heath.—The Cradley Heath Gas 
Company announce a reduction in the price of gas for lighting 4 
domestic purposes equal to 43d. per rooo c.ft., and for power 7 
manufacturing uses equal to 64. per 1000 c.ft. A reduction - a 
slot-meter consumers will be effected by increasing the quantity 0 8 
supplied to 18 c.ft. per penny. 
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GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


There have appeared in the ‘‘London Gazette'’ the following 
further notices regarding applications to the Board of Trade under 
the Gas Regulation Act. 


Manchester Corporation. 


By section 40 of the Manchester Corporation (General Powers) Act, 
1921, it is enacted— 

(1) The price to be charged by the Corporation for gas supplied by 
them to persons who shall burn the same by meter shall not at 
any time exceed 5s, per 1000 c.ft. 

(2) Provided that within one year from the passing of this Act the 
Corporation shall apply to the Board of Trade for an Order 
under section 1 (power to substitute new basis of charge) of the 
Gas Regulation Act, 1920, the Board of Trade may by such 
Order authorize the Corporation to charge a maximum price per 
therm corresponding as nearly as may be to the maximum price 
authorized by this section without any addition in respect of in- 
creases in the costs of the production and supply of gas which 
have occurred since June 30, 1914. 

Notice is given that the Manchester Corporation applied within the 

time prescribed by the Act to the Board of Trade for such an Order. 
AMENDING ORDER. 
Eastbourne Gas Company. 

The Board of Trade give notice that the Eastbourne Corporation 
bave made application for an Amending Order revising the powers of 
charging authorized by the Eastbourne Gas (Charges) Order, 1921, by 
reducing the standard price prescribed by that Order. 

Any persons affected desiring to make representations with regard to 
the application may do so by letter, addressed to the Director of Gas 
Administration, Board of Trade, Great George Street, S.W. 1, not 
later than March 13. A copy ofsuch representations must at the same 
time be sent to the Town Clerk, Eastbourne, and to the Secretary, 
Eastbourne Gas Company. 


SPECIAL ORDER. 


Reading Gas Company. 


It is the intention of the Company to apply for a Special Order 
under section 10 to authorize the purchase by them of the undertaking 
of the Pangbourne Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd., and to 
authorize the raising of additional capital. 





GAS REGULATION ACT ORDERS. 


We have received from the Director of Gas Administration copies 
of the following further Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. 


Kirkby-in-Ashfield Urban District Council. 


After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 15d. per therm. 


Prepayment meter clauses are included. (March 5.) 


Market Drayton Gas Company. 
After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall b: 15'4d. per therm. (March 1.) 
AMENDING ORDER. 
Brighton and Hove General Gas Company. 


[On the application of the Company. | 
As from the date of this Order, section 3 of the Brighton and Hove 
Gas (Charges) Order, 1921, shall be read and have effect as if the 
word “ twelve” were substituted for the words “ fifteen-and-one-fifth ” 
therein. (March 5.) 


_ 
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SUNDERLAND GAS COMPANY. 





At the Annual Meeting of the Company held on Feb. 28, the 
Chairman explained the Company’s intention to create stock to the 


extent of £50,000, and to borrow an amount not exceeding £50,000. 
They were not proceeding to raise the capital, but the Directors wanted 
power to issue the stock as they deemed necessary. 

The year's accounts were considered exceedingly satisfactory. The 
trading profit amounted to £14,586, and interest of £2349 brought the 
total to £16,935, which was practically the amount required to pay 
their maximum dividend of 6 p.ct. In addition to this they had carried 

. forward £12,655, and had a reserve fund of £17,310. Coal and oil had 
Cost a good deal more, but salaries, wages, repairs, and maintenance 
had decreased by £14,973 to. £237,033. The revenue from the sale of 
gas,though an increased quantity had been used, showed a decrease, 
which represented a saving to consumers of £55,682. At Ayre’s Quay 
Works the Company had built a new spiral gasholder of a capacity of 
I million c.ft. This gave them a stock of 25 p.ct. more gas than they 
had had before, Though they had had to pay more for coal, oil, &c., 
they had been able to supply gas as low as 2s. 3d. per ro00c.ft. even to 
their smallest consumers, and they could claim to be one of the cheapest 
Suppliers of gas in thecountry. They obtained £147,736 from lighting, 
and £07,553 from residuals. The report and accounts were adopted, 
and a final dividend of 3 p.ct. on the ordinary stock, less income-tax, 
was declared, A resolution was passed authorizing the Directors to 
Create and issue further ordinary stock of a nominal value not exceed- 
ing £50,000, and to.exercise borrowing powers up to £50,000 at such 
times as the Board shall determine, and, in the event of any money 

rrowed by the Company on mortgage bond being repaid, to re- 





NORTH MIDDLESEX GAS COMPANY. 


Largely Increased Business. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was held on Mon- 
day of last week, at No. 5, Great Winchester Street, E.C.—Mr. A, M. 
Pappon (the Chairman) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. E. L. Burton) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the report and accounts for the year ended Dec. 31 
were taken as read. 

The CuHarrMaNn, in moving their adoption, said it would be seen 
that they had succeeded in meeting from the profit the demands made 
upon them in the matter of dividend, and had made a certain appor- 
tionment to the reserve fund. Nevertheless, there remained certain 
figures of a wholly exceptional character, which were due to the very 
peculiar conditions under which the Company had had to work in 
order to attain the results recorded by the report. They had been 
called upon to face an extraordinary demand for gas. The 6 p.ct. 
increase in sales, over those of 1922, which was set forth in the 
report, had practically come in the closing months of the past year ; 
and this increase had continued to obtain at an enhanced rate during 
the current year. In fact the Company were now called upon to 
meet increases which, unless those responsible for the administration 
of the undertaking had anticipated them with some degree of accuracy. 
and had spent money in an almost prodigal manner to prepare for 
them, their resources would have been quite unequal to meeting fo-day, 
Within the last 21 months the price of gas had been decreased 34d. 
per therm, which represented a saving to the consumers of something 
like £35,000 a year. No doubt this reduction in price had been a 
factor in stimulating and promoting the increased use of gas with 
which the Company now had to deal. The development of new 
building estates also created fresh and sudden demands. The capital 
account showed them that the total capital issued amounted to 
£257,148, which brought out their expenditure per million cubic feet 
of gas sold at £527, a reduction of something like £30 during the 
year, notwithstanding the fact that all through the year they had been 
reconstructing the works and re-organizing the distribution system. 
New mains had cost during the year £10,697; while on the repair, 
maintenance, and renewal of mains and service pipes there had been 
expended {10,456—a total expenditure upon this branch of the under- 
taking of £21,000 within a period of twelve months, That they should 
be able to meet charges of this kind, and then on top of that succeed 
in showing a normal profit, was to his mind wholly remarkable. 
In connection with the manufacture of gas the accounts exhibited ex- 
cellence. Carbonizing wages were less than 34. per 1090 c.ft., which 
was very much like what the figure was before the war. In theaggre- 
gate the sum allocated for repair, maintenance, and renewal of works 
and plant, mains and service pipes, meters, and stoves and fittings 
amounted to 22d. per 1000 c.ft. It was certainly extraordinary that 
they had been able to spend money to this extent, and yet show the 
margin of profit they did. But the money spent had been well spent, 
and in the right direction. It could be seen from the profit and loss 
account that whereas they brought in £4599, they were taking forward 
£4954. This was an increase of £355 in the carry-forward. The time 
was rather an anxious one, because they had to deal with develop- 
ments which had come upon them rather suddenly; but though they 
had experienced this greatly increased demand, he did not think 
there had been any deficiency or difficulty whatever in the supply of 
gas. The Company had been for some time wedded to co-partnership, 
with gratifying results. Co-parinership was a very important move- 
ment, and they would all like to see it spread to other industries. 

Mr. H. A. Lermittre seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Thereafter, on the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. 
A, F. Puituirs, dividends were declared, less income-tax, at the rates 
of 11 p.ct. per annum on the original ordinary shares and £7 14s. p.ct. 
on the additional ordinary shares, and it was agreed that the sum of 
£1192 be carried to the reserve fund. 

Mr. H.F. Lofts and Mr. A. F. Phillips were re-elected Directors 
of the Company, and the Auditor (Mr, L. Hardy) was also re- 
appointed. 

The CHAIRMAN moved that the Directors’ fees be increased by £350 
per annum. He said this matter had last been dealt with by the 
proprietors on the conclusion of the war, which was five years ago. 
Since then the business had increased 50 p.ct.; and the finances and 
technical and physical features were in an infinitely more satisfactory 
position now than they were then, All this had not been attained 
without effort on the part of the Directors. 

The proposition was seconded by Mr. A. W. Oxe (who declared 
that the increase was well deserved), and agreed to unanimously. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the officers, staff, and workpeople was 

cordially passed, on the motion of the CHairMmaNn, seconded by Mr. 
Beaumont. The vote was acknowledged by Mr. Burton (the Secre- 
tary) and Mr. Lawriz Trewpsy (the Engineer and Manager), who said 
that the co-partners were working better than ever. 
* Subsequently a Special Meeting was held, at which the following 
resolution was passed, on the proposition of the Cuairman, seconded 
by Mr. LermitTE: ‘That as from Jan. 1, 1925, the original ordinary 
shares of the Company be converted into original ordinary stock, and 
the additional ordinary shares into additional ordinary stock, and that 
the Directors be and are hereby authorized to take the requisite steps 
to give due effect to this resolution.’’ 


_ 
—— 





Profit and Output at Lancaster.—The Lancaster Corporation Gas 
Department reported a profit on the year’s working of £11,262, and 
handed over £4000 to the relief of the rates ; the remainder being placed 
to reserve. It has also been agreed to reduce the price of gas from 
38. 2d. to 2s. 11d. per 1000 c.ft. The salary of Mr. G. Dixon, Engi- 
neer, is increased from {£550 to £650. While Mr. Dixon has been 
Manager the output has increased from 154 million c.ft. to 320 mil- 





borrow such sums, 


sale of gas last year was £41,724. 
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READING GAS COMPANY. 


The Annval Meeting of the Company was held on Feb, 26—Mr. G. 
W. Wess, J.P., presiding. 


The CuairMaN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that the results of the year under review were highly satisfactory. 
Furtber improvements bad been made:in the Company’s plant and 
distributing mains, and a considerable amount of renewal work had 
been carried out, including the replacement of small mains by larger 
ones. To meet the capital expenditure, £10,600 of the capital au- 
thorized by a special meeting held last year had been issued in June 
last as ordinary stock, and had realized very satisfactory prices. The 
increase in the sale of gas was the largest in the Company’s history. 
The price had been reduced three times since ‘the commencement of 
1923. making, with the previous reductions, a decrease of nearly 
1s. 1d. per 1000 c.ft. since January, 1922. Naturally, this large reduc- 
tion—approximately 25 p.ct.—had reduced the income; but this would 
be counterbalanced by a general reduction in expenditure. Interim 
dividends bad been paid on Sept. 1, 1923, and the Directors now re- 
commended the payment of dividends at similar rates in respect of the 
past half-year, less income-tax. He thanked all their employees for 
their work during the year. It was now nearly 21 years since their 
Engineer, Mr. D. H Helps, started with the Company ; and it was 
Jargelv due to his forethought and energy, and that of their Secretary, 
Mr. A. B. Stedman, that so much frogress had been made. 

The Deputy-CHairmMan (Mr. T, E. Hewett), in seconding, after 
mentioning the increasing popularity of gas, referred to the amicable 
relations which had alwavs existed between the Directors and the 
Companv's employees. Under the present management he was sure 
this goed feeling would continue, for their Engineer took a keen and 
personal interest in the welfare of those under him. 

The motion was carried unanimously, 





An Extraordinary General Meeting was afterwards held, at which 
the proprietors confirmed and approved the agreement with the Pang- 
bourne Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd., for the purchase of that 
undertaking; and the Directors were authorized and empowered to 
make application to the Board of Trade for an Order to acquire the 
Pangbourne undertaking and to extend the Company’s area of supply. 


— 
— 


WELLINGTON GAS COMPANY. 





The Annual Meeting of the Company was held on Tuesday last— 
Mr. C. W Leake (Chairman) presiding. 


The annual report of the Directors and statement of accounts were 
submitted, in which it was reported that for the year ended Dec. 3r. 
1923. there was a profit of £6498. The Directors recommended a final 
div dend at the authorized rate of 6} v.ct. per annum on the ordinary 
stock. making €} oct. for the year, less tax. In the Oakengates and 
St. Georges area the sale of gas bad increased by 15} p.ct. over 1922. 

In a résumé of the year’s working, the CHAIRMAN alluded to the 
amalgamation of the Wellington and Oakengates Companies, and 
remarked that the amalgamation, so far as the first year’s working was 
concerned, had been a success, and the Board had been able to reduce 
the price of gas bv 4d. per 1000 c ft. as from last Christmas. Turning 
to the accounts, Mr. Leake remarked that capital had been expended 
during the year to the amount of £1574. There was still unexpended 
on capital raised the sum of £5830. Dealing with the principal item 
of expenditure—viz., coal—the advantages of modern plant were at 
once seen in the accounts. Though production at Oakengates did not 
cease until early in April, the Board bad been able to make consider- 
able savings in coal; the total quantity used being 331 tons less than 
in 1922, notwithstanding an increase in the total make of gas of over 
6 million c.ft.—equivalent to a further 300 tons. Several of the items 
under distribution charges showed a considerable increase over 1922, 
particularly repair and renewal of mains, services, and meters. Re- 
ferring to the receipts, the Chairman said that the sum of £23,515 was 
received from gas sales. In the Wellington area an increased sale of 
2 million c.ft. was recorded, and in Oakengates 23 millions. The year 
1923 was very good from the point of view of the residual market. 
Coke had commanded a good price, and tar bad realized the bigh figure 
of {2013. Notwithstanding an appropriation of {500 from net revenue 
for the special purposes fund, the net revenue balance was £3760, as 
compared with {2150 for 1922, when £4317 was transferred from this 
account to meet the cost of linking up Oakengates with Wellington. 
The total output now exceeded 111 million c.ft. The Company had 
31% miles of mains laid, and were supplving 3°70 consumers, with 
plenty of scope for additional business. The Chairman then formally 
moved the adontion of the report and statement of accounts. 

Mr. H. Hosson, seconding, said the outstanding feature during the 
last year had been the successful linking-up of the Wellington and 
Oakengates Works. The step taken had not only strengthened the 
Company, but had been the means of giving Oakengates a better and 
cheaper supplv. 

Mr. F. E. MARCHANT, in commenting on the statement of accounts, 
congratulated the Company on the efficient manner in which the 
undertaking was carried out. 

The report and statement of accounts were unanimously adopted. 


— 
ee 


Lighting of Westminster Bridge —Mr. Charles Matthews (Chair- 
man of the Highwavs Committee) informed Mr. J. D. Gilbert, M.P., 
at the London County Council meeting on Tuesdav of last week, that 
new lamps were recently put on the pavement of Westminster Bridge, 
for experimental purposes. Until the result of the experiments was 
known, no‘decision could be come to with regard to any alteration or 
improvement of the lighting. He could not at the moment state the 
cost of the new system. 








GOSPORT GAS ORDER. 


The inquiry by Mr. H. C. Honey (Director of Gas Administration 
at the Board of Trade) into the Order promoted by the Gosport Gas 
and Coke Company for the acquisition of the Fareham Gas and Coke 
Company, was concluded on Monday, March 3 [the previous proceed. 
ings were reported in the “ JourNnaL ” for Feb, 27, p. 503, and March 5 
P- 579. : 

Mr. W. R. Herring (Consulting Engineer), who is advising the Gos. 
port Town Council with regard to the proposed amalgamation, gaye 
evidence, and said that under the arrangements contained in the Draft 
Order the Farebam shareholders would get a standard dividend in the 
future, irrespective of the price of gas. It would be a better security 
and more marketable. Comparatively speaking, he said, the preference 
stock of a gas company to-day was very nearly a gilt-edged stock. He 
then discussed the pre-war position of the Fareham Company, to show 
that between rorr and 1914, when the price of gas had remained the 
same, there had been a steady decrease in profit, though there had 
been an increase in the amount of gas sold. Also, the annual carry. 
forward had been reduced. As to the present value of the Fareham 
undertaking, the basis of value must be the maintainable profit, and 
they could not deal with the value of gas undertakings to-day other 
than on a pre-war basis. The stock to be allocated to the shareholders 
of the Fareham undertaking represented a sufficient price for the under. 
taking, apart from the large sums which had been added for extraneous 
purposes—namely, the £2250 to be paid to the Directors, £4500 to the 
Manager, £39 to the Auditors, and the mysterious sum of £3200, 
representing surplus assets, making a total of about {10,000. He 
regarded as grossly extravagant the 10 years’ fees it was proposed to 
give the Directors because, at the most, they were elected for three 
years, and, if not re-elected, they fell out. Although he knew that 
open-handed consideration had been given to the Directors of other 
companies, he could not see the logic of it. As to the Manager's 
compensation, he confessed he was in a difficulty. It was a serious 
thing for a man of forty years of age or so to lose an appointment of 
this character; but here again the promoters of the Order had no 
right to be generous with other people’s money—the Manager's and 
the Directors’ compensation was a matter for the sbarebolders of the 
Farebam Company. The Gosport Company should take over the 
Manager, and give him a post secured for ten years at his present 
salary, instead of capitalizing the value of his salary and making other 
provisions for carrying on bis work. There must be someone with a 
special knowledge of the Fareham area to look after the interests of 
the consumers there. Apart from the manufacture of gas, there would 
be all the administration of a gas company in that area. If he were 
kept on, be would be able to earn at least half his salary, instead of 
the whole being adeadloss, Asto the differential price, witness banded 
in details of the additional cost of supply to Fareham, as against 
Gosport. The interest on tbe prefererce capital to be issued to the 
Fareham shareholders would be £1217 per annum, representing 2°) 6d. 
per therm. He had calculated this on the basis of 30 million c.ft., as 
being the Fareham consumption. The interest on the loan capital to 
be exchanged would be £201, representing 0°36d. per therm. Capital- 
izing the amounts to be paid to the Manager, Directors, and Auditors 
at 6 p.ct., the interest amounted to £407, or 0 72d. pertherm. The 
capital value of the surplus assets (£3200) at 6 p.ct. was {1092, or 
0°34d. per therm, The cost of the high-pressure main and compress- 
ing plant was {4000, and taking that at 6 p.ct., and allowing 5 p.ct. 
for depreciation, the figure was £440, or o°79d. per therm, Extra 
services in Farebam, f/us boosting costs, amounted to £636, or 1'13d. 
per therm. The total of those charges was £3093, representing 5°54. 
per therm. He bad deducted the Manager's salary, however, which 
would be saved by the Gosport Company, and had also given credit 
for the fact that the Gosport capital, in so far as it was represented 
by mannfacturing capacity, was not now fully used, but would be more 
fully used if the Order were granted. These two items amounted to 
£873 or 1°55d. per therm, and his final figure was, therefore, {2220, 
or 395d. per therm, which represented the extra cost of supply in 
Fareham. Witness then handed in a table showing bis estimate of the 
annual sales of gas in Fareham for the next 31 years, basing his figures 
on an annual increase of 3 p.ct. (compound), the revenue raised per 
penny of charge, and the differential required to raise revenue sufi- 
cient to pay the capital and running charges of {2220 per annum in 
excess of normal distribution costs. This showed that in the first 
year the differential required would be 3°95d., in 10 years 3'02d., in 
20 years 2'25d., and in 31 years 1'6d. Fareham, he said, was not ex- 
panding at such a rate that it would be safe to anticipate an increase 
of more than 3 p.ct. (compound), and even in that figure he had not 
taken account of the competition from electricity that would have to 
be faced. As to the charge for prepayment meters, witness referred 
to the inquiries that bad taken place, and the ultimate acceptance of 
the present figure by the Gosport Company. The rate charged per 
therm was not the only factor for consideration ; the main factor was 
the amount of gas consumed, and the amount of additional revenue 
raised by a prepayment installation. As to the transfer of the un- 
exhausted capital powers of the Fareham Company to the Gosport 
Company, he could not see that the latter would require them for a 
very long time to come, and it was contrary to the practice of Parlia- 
ment to give a Company extended capital powers without it being 
shown clearly on what the money was to be spent. : 

Cross examined by Mr. Anapy on this point, witness said that a 
company’s affairs should be reviewed at reasonably frequent intervals 
on bebalf of the consumers. _ 

To Mr. Apapy’s remark that the Gosport Company were ej 
asking for the capital powers of the Fareham Company to be continued, 
Mr. Herring said that Parliament did not authorize that, in tbe = 
of the transfer of the Fareham Company, the unexhausted ¢ pe 
powers should also be transferred. If the Company ceased to x's 
then their powers ceased. , 

Mr. Axapy replied that they would be spread over a larger area; 
witness could not have it both ways. a aos tte 

With regard to the conversion of capital, Mr. AnapDy said that 





Fareham ordinary capital was substantially the original capital autho- 
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rized in 1865, at 8 p.ct., and that there had been no conversion to stock 
of a lower denomination. What was taking place in this case was the 
conversion of the Fareham stock to a lower denomination—namely, 
5 p.ct. preference. 

Witness agreed that it was usual for the original stock of a gas com- 

any to be 10 p.ct. stock, and that in many cases that stock bad been 
consolidated into one of lower denomination, subject to possible in- 
crease and decrease under sliding-scale ; but the Fareham shareholders 
jn this case were being treated very much better than ordinary share- 
holders were treated under a consolidation of the kind mentioned. 
In the course of further cross-examination, Mr. ABapy said there was 
no great object in discussing witness’s views as to the proper price to 
be paid for the Fareham undertakiog; and suggested that the Gosport 
Corporation did not care what the Gosport Company were paying, sub- 
ject to the differential-taking care of the difference in cost of supply. 
Witness replied that he bad to justify a differential price which would 
relieve Gosport of financial risk, and in arriving at that he must arrive 
at values. 
In an examination of bis figures, Mr. Herring said be had assumed that 
the Fareham Company, pre-war, were earning standard profits, which 
would amount to £1393 per annum (though actually they were not), 
and he had allowed 162 years’ purchase, arriving at a figure of £23,216. 
When Mr. Abady pointed out that the profits in 1921 and 1922 would 
have enabled the Company to distribute a dividend considerably io 
excess of the standard, had they been so minded, witness said that it 
was being assumed that those prcfits were earned on to-day’s standard 
price. Asked whether, supposing the profits to-day enabled a dividend 
larger than the standard to be distributed, this would affect either the 
{1393 or the number of years’ purchase, witness said it would not in- 
fluence the latter, because that was arrived at on the value of money 
to-day—i.¢.,6 p.ct. He would not agree that 18 years would be a fair 
figure. Further discussion took place with regard to the ordinary stock 
being replaced by preference, at the end of which Mr. Abady suggested 
that the discussion was more or less theoretical, because what was 
taking place was not a compulsory transfer, but a bargain between a 
willing buyer and a willing seller. 
Considerable attention was then paid to Mr. Herring’s method of 
arriving at the differential in Farebam, it being suggested by Mr. Abady 
that excessive capital charges were being allocated to Fareham; but 
witness did not agree. As to the cost of extra services that would be 
required in Fareham, he said be had made allowance for increases in 
the salaries of those who would take over the manager’s duties in a 
sub-divided form, in view of their extra responsibilities. In reply to 
Mr. Honey, witness said that if by any process it was possible to review 
the differential from time to time, and it was found that the revenue 
from it was greater than was anticipated, he thought he could say on 
oe - the Corporation that they would be willing that it should be 
adjusted. 
Mr. ABapy said that the Gosport Company had no objection to the 
differential and the standard price being subject to review by the Board 
—. but he did not know whether the Farebam Council would 
object. 
Mr. Honey suggested that it might be possible for some agreement 
to be reached during the luncheon interval. 
On the resumption of proceedings, Mr. WROTTESLEY said that no 
agreement had been come to. Oa behalf of the Gosport Corporation, 
however, he offered to agree to the 3d. per therm differential remaining 
in the Order as lodged—though he did not agree that it was sufficient 
—and to regard it as a base, to be whittled down year by year if the 
increased consumption in Fareham justified it, 
Mr. Azapy said the Gosport Company were prepared tc accept the 
provisions in the Order, as drafted, subject to power of revision by 
the Board of Trade if, on the application of the Gosport Corporation, 
itcould be shown that the differential was not sufficient, after five 
years, to provide for the increased cost to Fareham. He could not 
assent even to that, however, unless the Fareham Council also 
assented. 
Mr. WroTTEsLey, addressing Mr. Honey, said that the Gosport 
Corporation took a very strong view of the propriety of the bargain 
come to between the two companies, and the way in which the 
transaction had been conducted. Here was a bargain which would 
obviously confer a benefit upon the Farevam consumers and share- 
holders, which might, and probably would, help the Gosport Com- 
pany, and would tend to help the Gosport consumer. Surely, if bene- 
fils were to be distributed they should be distributed equally. If 
anybody were asked to bear the risk, and if they were not offered an 
indemnity, they should be given some quid pro quo for suffering that 
tisk. As to the bargain come to, he ssid tnat, in addition to the 
Fareham shareholders receiving an assured dividend equal to tbeir 
standard dividend, the transaction had been loaded with a present of 
cash to the sharebolders, the Directors, the Manager, and the Audi- 
‘ors. It appeared to be thought that there was some magical fund 
from which this money wasto be produced. There was no such fund. 

ven years’ or ten years’ compensation to Directors might or might 
hot be sanctified by usage, but he submitted it was wrong to give them 
a2 amount which would more than cover the fees they would receive 
‘0 their present term of cffice. Again, to pay the Manager ten years’ 
Salary at once, for doing nothing, instead of continuing to employ him, 
Was throwing money into the gutter; it would never produce a six- 
Pence, It seemed that the most that could be said for it was that it 
Was worth while, because they were cutting away some wreckage 
Which would impede the ship. His answer to that was that it was not 
— that would impede the Gosport sbip, but the Fareham sbip, 
— 't was unpardonable to load the thriving concern in Gosport with 

Productive capital. Counsel then called attention to statements 


made in evidence by Mr, Casb and Mr. Valon, which were among the 
Most illumi 


th nating statements he had ever heard. Mr. Cash had said 
‘ ey had ‘ried to secure the Fareham undertaking for a lower price, 
Ut the Fareh 


Ord am Company would not sell under the price in the 
i er, 7 here bad been no endeavour, said Counsel, on the part of 
at ee onsible person to say that the undertaking had been sold 
on real value. He hoped and believed that the Board of Trade 
ani not encourage people to say, when applying for powers to ac- 

re an undertaking, that they did not profess the price was a good 


one, but that it was the only price at which the owners would sell. 

But Mr. Valon bad made a statement which was even more illumina- 

ting—namely, that the Fareham shareholder was entitled to a better 

price because he had enabled the Fareham consumer to get bis gas 

cheaper from someone else. If there was one thing against which 

Parliament had set its face firmly, it was that a company should be 
allowed to make money out of dealing in its powers ; and Mr. Valon's 
proposition meant that the Fareham Company were to receive a price 
for taking their hands off the throats of the Fareham consumers, 

After pointing out that he bad not really been able to find out what the 
cash payment of £3200 to the Farebam Company represented, Counsel 
indicated what was really in the minds of the Gosport Corporation. 
They would be very happy, he said, to see this bargain thrown over, 

That would probably lead to the Fareham shareholders getting into a 
more reasonable frame of mind as to the value of the underiaking, and 
so coming to a more reasonable arrangement with the Gosport Com- 
pany. Also, there was a gas-works at Porchester, which might see 
their way to make some arrangement with the Fareham Company, if 
tbe Gosport Company would not. For those reasons he ventured to 
think that if the Board of Trade threw out this Order it would be 
doing no disservice to the community. It might be that, for a short 
time, the consumers in Farebam would have to go on paying what was 
admittedly a very high price for gas. It remained to be seen, however, 
whether that could be justified. With regard to prepayment meters, 
Counsel said that the bulk of the consumers in Gosport were artisans 
connected with His Majesty's services, and the Corporation desired to 
see the prepayment system extended. If any alteration were to be 
made in meter payments, the Corporation would desire to see the 
whole of the working costs of the undertaking since the agreement with 
regard to meter payments was made. It was obvious that the Gosport 
Company had prospered since the 1923 Order was granted. The Cor- 
poration considered tbat it would be right and proper that the price of 
gas to ordinary consumers should remain up, or even increased, if 
necessary, rather than that anything more than was already extracted 
should be extracted from those who took their supply through prepay- 
ment meters. 

Mr. Apapy, in a final somming-up, said that, if it could be shown 
that no burden would be thrown upon the consumers in the area of 
the acquiring Company, that the consumers in the acquired area would 
benefit, and that the price paid was not unreasonable, there appeared 
to be no reason, in the public interest, why the Board of Trade should 
not give assent to the provisional arrangement that had been come to 
by the two parties. If it could be shown that the price being paid 
for the undertaking to be acquired could be met by a reasonable dif- 
ferential price, and that the price of gas, when loaded with that 
diff-rential, was still lower than the price which would prevail had the 
amalgamation not taken place, that showed that the price paid was 
not unreasonable, He direc'ed attention to passages in the evidence 
of Mr. Valon and Mr. Evetts, to show that the proposals would 
benefit the Gosport consumers. As to the probable development, the 
scheme was not put forward, as bad been suegested, as dependent on 
the rate of development along tbe line of the proposed high-pressure 
main, The evidence was that there would be development in Fare- 
bam, and that, in addition, along the route of the main there were 
houses which would take a supply of gas. With regard to the price 
to be paid for the Farebam undertaking, it was perfectly true that the 
Gosport Companv had tried to fix a lower price, and had finally agreed 
to pay what the Fareham Company had demanded. But when the 
figures were examined, it came to this—that if this were an under- 
taking being sold under a compulsory purchase clause, and an arbi- 
trator under the Lands Clauses Act took the view that the maintain- 
able profit was £1393, and the appropriate number of years purcbase 
was 163, then the price would be as high as the price agreed 
upon in this case, adding the compensation. It had been admitted by 
Mr. Herring that the actual profits were considerably larger than the 
dividends paid. 

In view of an indication by Mr. Honey that he wouid like some 
amended proposal made with respect to compensation, Mr. ABaDy 
said the Directors would be willing that the bargain should go forward 
on the basis of seven years instead of ten, so far as they themselves 
were concerned. He had no proposal to make with regard to the 
Manager’s compensation, but held that, on financial grounds, and 
on the grounds of equity and custom, the proposal contained in the 
Order was justified. As to whether anybody would have to be em- 
ployed in Fareham to carry on any part of the functions at present 
carried on by the Manager, that was covered in Mr. Evetts’s and Mr. 
Valon’s estimates. With regard to prepayment meter supply, he said 
the position was that, owing to an error, the ordinary consumer was 
bearing part of the increased cost of the supply to the prepayment 
consumer which the latter ought to pay. 

Mr. Honey pointed out tbat he had had no evidence that the present 
prepayment price was unfair in itself, and did not think he could 
recommend the increased price without evidence. 

Mr. Apapy said that the cost of supply through prepayment meters 
bad increased, but the 2°641.—the existing figure which he asked 
should be increased—represented the conversion of the pre-war cost. 

Mr. Turner (of Messrs Lees & Co., Parliamentary Agents), on 
behalf of the Fareham Council, intimated that the Council could not 
accept any revision of the differential which had been agreed with the 
Gosport Company. 

This concluded the hearing. 


<i 
i teal 


SOUTH BANK AND NORMANBY GAS COMPANY’S 
APPLICATION. 





An inquiry was held by Mr. Honey on the 4th inst. into an applica- 
tion by the South Bank and Normanby Gas Light and Coke Company 
for a Special Order under section to of the Gas Regulation Act—the 
main object being an increase of the capital, There was some slight 
opposition on clauses. Our report of the proceedings is already in 





type, but unfortunately has had to be held over until next week. 
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GAS SUPPLY OF EDINBURGH. 


Its History and Progress. 

An outline of the history and progress of the supply of gas to Edin- 
burgh was given last.week by Mr. H. H. Graciz, Chief Engineer of 
the Gas Department, to the Edinburgh Rotary Club. 

In 1816, he said, the Edinburgh Gas Light Company was established, 
and in 1823 the Leith Gas Company started business. Keen competi- 
tion existed for many years, until in 1866 the Companies entered into 
a districting agreement. The conditions laid down were apparently 
observed by both parties up to the time of transfer in 1888, when the 
business, works, and plant of both Companies were acquired by the 
Municipalities of Edinburgh and Leith, and the Edinburgh and Leith 
Gas Commissioners were incorporated by Act of Parliament. The 
Companies, who had a combined capital of £350,600, appeared to 
have conducted their operations in a highly successful manner, as they 
were able to pay a steady 10 p.ct. per annum. This was reflected in 
the purchasé price which had to be-paid when they were taken over— 
namely, the equivalent in annuities of £969,000. In the year 1896 the 
Portobello. Gas Company’s works and plant were also acquired. 
These manufacturing works were then closed down, and a high-pressure 
main laid from Edinburgh to the gasholder at Portobello. ‘In this 
year, also, owing to the death of the Engineer at the Leith works, and 
the indifferent health of the Edinburgh Engineer, the Commissioners 
decided to have one engineer in charge of the entire undertaking, and 
Mr. W. R. Herring was appointed. The difficulties of maintaining 
an adequate supply of gas in face of the increasing demand were soon 
apparent, and consequent upon the congested state of the manufac- 
turing stations it became necessary to look out for more accommoda- 
tion, Mr. Herring examined the whole situation, and recommended 
the construction of new works at Granton. The new works were 
commenced in 1898, in accordance with the designs of, and to the 
specifications prepared by, Mr. Herring’; the first section being com- 
pleted in 1902 and the second in 1905, at a total cost of £850,000, in- 
cluding the land. . Thus the undertaking was burdened with practi- 
cally two capital expenditures before it had been long in the posses- 
sion of the Commissioners. The Town Council were at present con- 
sidering a scheme for the introduction of the most improved type of gas- 
generators, with the necessary motive power and mechanical plant of 
the latest design. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gracie said: The outstanding capital debt is now 
a little over £1,000,000. To meet the interest and sinking fund 
charges and provide the necessary reserve funds, as laid down by the 
various Acts, requires a sum equal to nearly 1s. per 1000 c.ft.; and 
further burdens are the local and Imperial’ taxes, which together re- 
present a little over 8d.—a total of 1s. 8d. per 1o00 c.ft. Taking the 
present price of gas—3s. 8d. for ordinary purposes—and subtracting 
this amount, leaves 2s. per 1000 c.ft. as the net amount over to pay 
for all materials and wages required for manufacture and distribution, 
repairs and maintenance, provision and upkeep of gas appliances 
(such as cookers, fires, &c.), management, and all incidental expenses. 
This figure of 2s. per 1000 c.ft. is equal to 4°8d. per therm under the 
new method of charge. The total revenue last year amounted to 
£654,000. 

The maximum day’s output is now almost 12 million c.ft., which is 
a record for the department, and an increase of 1 million c.ft. as com- 
pared with the maximum day last year. The total make of gas in 1890 
was 1,273,000,000 c.ft., and it is now 2,650,000,000 c.ft., an increase 
of 1,377,000,000 c.ft., which shows that the output bas been more than 
doubled during the past 33 years. The increase is equivalent to the 
entire output of a town of the size of Aberdeen. The additional make 
for the current year is already 160,000,000 c.{ft., or about 8 p.ct. in ex- 
cess of last year. The number of consumers in 1890 was 65,000; it is 
now 110,o00—an increase of 70 p.ct. The gas is distributed over an 
area of 50 square miles, through 460 miles of mains varying in size 
from 2 in. up to 48 in. in diameter. There are, in addition, over toco 
miles of service pipes, conveying the gas from the mains to the meters, 
of which there are about 115,000. 

The price of gas to ordinary consumers is 3s. 8d. per 1000.c.ft., and 
for power and industrial use 3s. 2d. This is only 374 p.ct. above the 
price charged prior to the war, and there is still being paid nearly 100 
p.ct. more for coal and labour. The price of gas in 1921 was 5s. 8d. 
per 1000 c.ft., so that there has been a reduction of 2s., which repre- 
sents a saving of £240,000 per annum to the consumers. The wages 
bill amounts to £140,000 a year, and direct employment is given to 
more than 1000 persons. There are now 70,000 gas appliances on loan 
and hire, represented by cookers, fires, and other apparatus. It is the 
ambition of the department that a gas-cooker and at least one gas- 
fire should be installed in every home. One could then visualize 
a really smokeless city. The Gas Commissioners applied for an Order 
under the Gas Regulation Act, stipulating a standard of 500 B.Th.U., 
and gas is now being supplied in conformity with this. 


-_ 
—<—_- 


Price Reduced at Abertillery.—The Abertillery Urban District 
Council Gas Committee have reduced the price of gas as and from 
April 1 by 1d. per therm, equal to 4°3d. per rooo c.ft. 

Calorific Value of Gas ia South London.—At the last weekly meet- 
ing of the London County Council, in reply to Mr. J. D. Gilbert, M.P., 
Mr. Cyril Jacobs (Chairman of the Public Control Committee) gave 
particulars of the statutory obligations of the South Metropolitan and 
Gas Light and Coke Companies as regarded the calorific value of gas 
supplied to South London consumers from 1914 to 1923. He stated 
that the two Companies had on two occasions declared the calo- 
rific value of their gas—on the second occasion declaring a higher 
figure. The South Metropolitan Company in 1920 declared at 550 
B.Th.U., and in 1922 at 560 B.Th.U.; the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany in 1921 declared at 475 B.Th.U., and in 1922 at 500 B.Th.U. For 
the whole period from 1914 to 1923 the average annual calorific value 
of the gas supplied by the former Company had varied between a maxi- 
mum of 565'2 B.Th.U. and a minimum of 551°7 B.Th.U., and that of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company between a maximum of 535 B.Th.U. 
and a minimum of 475°3 B.Th.U. 








es 


GLOUCESTER GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 





The General Meeting of the Company was held on Friday, Feb, 29 
—Mr. J. H. Jones (Chairman of the Directors) presiding. 

In proposing the adoption of the report, the CHAIRMAN said the 
figures disclosed an excellent position, Hitherto the Company haj 
carried on their business more or lessin camera. Henceforth they pro. 
posed to have yearly meetings, instead of half-yearly ones. Last year 
the price of gas was reduced by od. per roooc.ft. This was rather a 
bold step, for od. was a greater reduction than the balance in hang 
justified ; but the present accounts showed they were right, and the 
profiis were sufficient to pay a 5 p.ct. dividend and mortgage interest, 
and also leave a surplus. The Company hoped that all in Gloucester 
were now satisfied that any increased charge for consumption was not 
due to the change to the therm. The gas now being sent out in 
Gloucester gave satisfaction. The Board proposed to lay a 24-in. trunk 
main from Stroud Road vid Weston Road, Parkend Road, Station 
Road, Market Parade, and London Road, as far as Denmark Road. 
This large main would cost between £15,000 and £16,000, The 
accounts before them showed that the existing capital was already 
overspent by £11,700, so that at no distant date it would be necessary 
to ask the shareholders or the public for more money. As showing 
how the stability of the Company had increased, in 1878 (after scrapping 
the old works) the capital outlay amounted to £735 per million c.ft. of 
gas sent out. In 1920 it was about £565 per million, and now about 
£531. Tbe Company’s relations with employees of all grades con. 
tinued excellent, and they considered they had a splendid lot of men 
with them, The od. reduction in price had produced a larger addition 
to the co-partnership funds than had been made since the bonus 
scheme was started in 1908. 

The Deruty-CHAIRMAN seconded the motion, which was carried. 

It was agreed to declare a dividend of 5 p.ct., less income-tax, on the 
consolidated stock for the half-year. 


—_— 
—- 


WAGES AT BARROW. 





The Barrow Gas and Water Committee reported to the Town 


Council on Monday of last week that they had resolved : “ That notice ° 


be given to all employees concerned in the Gas and Water Depariments 
that the present wages and hours and conditions of employment will 
cease to operate on March 15 next, and that the rates of pay and hours 
and conditions of employment as shown in the schedules issued from 
time to time by the Manchester Regional Joint Industrial Council and 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Counties District Council (No. 9) for the 
Water-Works Undertakings Industry respectively, and also any awards 
as to increases or decreases issued by such Councils, will come into 
operation as soon as practicable after such date; and that the Gas- 
Workers’ Wages and Gas and Water Works Sub-Committees jointly 
be requested to negotiate with the employees’ representatives as to the 
method to be adopted in bringing the present wages and hours and 
conditions of employment into line with those set forth in the sche- 
dules.” 

Alderman J. WHINNERAH (the Chairman of the Gas and Water Com- 
mittee), in moving the adoption of this, said that there was a possibility 
of a strike taking place. The trouble arose from two causes: (1) Varia- 
tion in the amount of bonus paid; and (2) variation in cost-of-living 
figures used to determine wages. As a result of these variations, the 
Barrow gas and water works wages were higher than those fixed by the 
Regional Council. For instance, Salthouse branch gas-works stokers 
had {1 5s. 11d. per week more, and labourers 2s. 5d. per week more. 
The Committee felt that, as the Regional Council were composed of an 
equal number of workers’ and employers’ representatives, and the 
wage fixed was an agreed wage, they had a perfect right to ask their 
workers to come down to that wage. The men were resisting, but the 
Committee thought they were right in proceeding with the cut. The 
facts behind the Committee’s case were: (1) The wages the Committee 
proposed to pay were those fixed by the Joint Industrial Council, 
except in the case of shift workers, whose wages would still be above 
the award ; and (2) the Committee had been influenced by a compari- 
son with pre-war wages. Labourers would be receiving £2 8s. 74. 
under the Regional scale for a 47-hour week, against Barrow shipyard 
riveters {2 4s. 6d., platers {2 6s. 9d., joiners £2 9s., and engineers 
£2 16s. The consumption of gas was down from the maximum output 
in 1917-18 Of 410,345,000 C.ft. to 279,511,000 C.ft. in 1922 23—a reduc- 
tion of more than 25 p.ct., yet the number employed was one man more. 
The reductions would vary from gs. 4d. to rod. per week. All that the 
Committee wanted to do was to get down to the Regional Council 
schedule rates, and then any variations due to the cost of living would 
be made as they came along. 

The Council unanimously approved the recommendation. 

On behalf of the men, it has since been pointed out that what the 
workers have asked for is arbitration, and that this has been declined. 


———_—— 


Harpenden Capital Issue Over-Subscribed.—The issue of £7000 
of ordinary share capital in the Harpenden District Gas Company 
recently made by Messrs. A. & W. Richards was considerably Yo. 
subscribed. The tenders sent in ranged from {109 down to thé 
mivimum of £105 per £100 of stock. , 

Proposed Reduction at Manchester.—The Manchester @as o- 
mittee propose to reduce the price of gas by 3d. per 1000 C ft., a0 j 
report of the Finance Committee on the proposal has been — 
for the City Council. The present charge is 3s. 5d., less 2d. age 
Large consumers are promised bigger reductions. in order to rl 
courage the more general use of the gas-fire and gas-cooker r ws 
average household, the Committee intend to reduce the price a ain 
additional 1d., making 4d. in all, where the “consumption falls wit 
the grade of 20,000 to 250,000 c.ft. on one premises per quartet. F 
reduction of 6d. per 1000 c.ft. is to be made in respect of gas for str 
lighting. 
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City of Chichester Gas Company.—The undertaking has now 

sed its centenary, for a supply of gas was first given to the citizens 
of Chichester in the year 1823. At Dec. 31 last the balance standing 
to the credit of the profit and loss account amounted to £6087; and 
after payment of the dividend recommended, a balance of £4519 
remains to be carried forward. 


Wellingborough Gas Light Company, Ltd.—The Company have 
reduced their scale of charges for meter-rents by about one-third as 
from Jan, 1. The profit for the half-year to Dec. 31, after providing 
for interest, amounted to £5288 ; and this, added to the balance brought 
forward, gave an available sum of f10,424. Out of this the Directors 
recommended, at therecent meeting, dividends of 74 p.ct. on the original 
and 6 p.ct. on the additional shares, less income-tax, for the six months, 
and that £575 be placed to reserve, leaving £6002 to be carried forward. 

Canterbury Gas and Water Company.—It was reported at the 
aonual meeting that the sales of gas for the past year, as compared 
with 1922, showed a slight decrease of about 2 p.ct. From the meter 
readings for the March quarter, 1923, the price of gas was reduced 
from 12°8d. to 12d. per therm. After payment of interest on the loan 
capital, there remained at disposal £6497. An interim dividend of 
4pct. has been paid, and the Directors recommended a further pay- 
ment of 5 p.ct., making the dividend on the total capital 9 p.ct., less 
income-tax, for the year. 


Winchester Water and Gas Company.—It was reported at the 
recent meeting that the balance of net revenue for the half-year ended 
Dec. 31 available for dividend, after transferring {250 to the reserve 
fund account, was {5911 ; and the Directorsrecommended the payment 
of a dividend on the consolidated ordinary stock at the rate of 5 p.ct. 
per annum (less income-tax) for the half-year. They propose making a 
further reduction of 1d. per therm (44d. per rooo c.ft.) in the price of 
gas, to take effect as from I.ady Day next, reducing the price to 1s. per 
therm (4s. 6d.per 1000 c.ft.). 


Sittingbourne District Gas Company.—The profit of the Company 
for the year 1923 amounted to £4723, and with the carry forward there 
was, after deducting mortgage interest, a sum for disposal of £8695. 
The Board expressed their pleasure at being in a position to submit 
figures of so satisfactory a character, and recommended dividends (less 
tax) on the original ordinary shares of 74 p.ct. and on the additional 
ordinary shares of 5} p.ct., leaving a balance of £5290 to go forward 
tothe current year. Gas sales during the year improved steadily, and 
prices have been further reduced. 


Weston-super-Mare Gas Light Company.—At the meeting on the 
ath ult., the Directors reported that the sales of gas in 1923 amounted 
to 1,505,082 therms, or 334,462,700c.ft., an increase of 10,580,000 Cc. ft., 
or 3} p.ct., Over 1922. They recommended the payment of the maxi- 
mum dividends of 5 p.ct. on the ordinary stock and 6} p.ct. on the 
6} p.ct. redeemable preference stock for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 
less income-tax. The sum of {2000 has been placed to the reserve 
fund, bringing the total up to £15,281; and {2260 has been added to 
the special purposes fund, making it £6129. The declared calorific 
value of the gas was increased as from Jan. 1 last to 475 B.Th.U. 
The Directors believe that this increase in the heating quality of the 
gas will be appreciated by the consumers. 


Colchester Gas Company.—The half-yearly meeting of the Com- 
pany was held on Feb. 22—-Mr. W. Gurney Benham (Chairman) pre- 
siding. The Directors’ report for the year stated that the sales of gas 
had increased from 233 to 237 million c.ft.—or slightly under 2 p.ct. 
The gross profit on the past half-year’s working was £8572, after 
charging to the accounts £500 for superannuation, and making 
adequate allowance for depreciation. The Directors had decided to 
make a further reduction in the price of gas, to take effect from Jan. 1. 
The reduced price would be rod. per therm, The dividends recom- 
mended were: On the “A™ shares at the rate of-£6 7s. 6d. for the 
half-year; and on the “B” shares at the rate of £4 93. 3d. The 
Chairman referred to the excellent work of the Company's Engineer 
and Manager (Mr. W. Townsend). 


Harrogate Gas Company.—The past year was a very successful 
one for the Company ; the revenue account showing a profit of £24,231, 
and the balance of net revenue being £27,667. At the meeting of pro- 
ptietors, the Directors recommended the payment of the statutory divi- 
dend of 10 p.ct. for the year on the consolidated ordinary stock, a co- 
partnership bonus, and the appropriation of an amount towards the 
formation of a superannuation fund. From Jan. 1 last, the gross price 
of gas has been reduced to 8d, per therm, which is subject to a dis- 
count of ro p.ct. for prompt payment, and is the equivalent of 2s. 9d. 
Per 100 c.ft. net, The Directors aim at supplying gas at the lowest 
Possible rate of charge, and this reduction is the fourth which has been 
made since Dec. 31, 1921. The sales of gas show an increase of 
14,000,000 c.ft., or 64,100 therms, notwithstanding the very mild 
Weather experienced in the early part of last year. 


Bishop’s Stortford, Harlow, and Epping Gas and Electricity 
ompany.—In the report which was ‘submitted at the annual meeting 
on the 27th ult., the Directors stated that the sale of gas for 1923 
(683,433 (herms) was 2°1 p.ct. more than that for the preceding year. 
hen sale of electric current (38,604 units) was 30 p.ct. more. The net 
alance o{ revenue credited to the profit and loss account was £11,212. 


es thereto £180 received for interest and the balance brought from 
the gay year, and deducting interest charges, income-tax, &c., and 
um o 


£1000 written off the amount paid and outstanding for 
conveyance duty, left an amount of £7532 available for 
Dividends (less income-tax) were declared for the year 


Capital and 
distributi: yn, 


. the rates of £5 14S. p.ct. on the “A” ordinary stock and £5 ros. p.ct. 
th — ordinary stock. A balance of £600 remained to be 


orward, A reduction in the price of gas of 4d. per therm 
— 1s. 3d, to 1s. 2$d.) was made as from Michaelmas, 1923. The 
“ — have decided to make a further reduction of the same amount, 
~ - € effect as from Lady Day, 1924. These reductions (from 1s, 3d. 
- ~ 2d, per therm) together are equivalent to 5d. per 1000 c.ft., and 
a, a diminished charge to the consumers of £2800 per annum. 
— to ‘hose referred to in the previous Directors’ report (which 
nish yo tO Is. 3d. per 1000 c.ft.), they represent, in total, a dimi- 
ed yearly charge to the consumers of £11,160. 
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Hartlepool Gas and Water Company.—The annual meeting was 
heldon Feb. 28. The profit for the year, including the amount brought 
forward from the previous year, totalled £46,831 ; and after paying 
interest on mortgages, debentures, Xc., and an interim dividend of 
24 p.ct., less tax, there remained an available balance of £25,604. 
The Directors declared a final dividend of 24 p.ct., less tax, leaving a 
balance of £12,584 to carry forward. The price of gas has been reduced, 
as from the December meter readings, from 8}d. to 74d. per therm. 

Great Yarmouth Gas Company.—The report and accounts for the 
year ended Dec. 31 last show that, after setting aside a sum of £5000 
for deferred renewals of plant, the net profit for the year amounts to 
£8606. The sales of gas show an increase of over 6} million c.ft. 
(43 p.ct.). To avoid the heavy cost of transport and to ensure more 
economical and efficient working, the Company’s tar works have 
been removed from the site on Caister Road to the gas-works. Final 
dividends for the half-year were recommended at the following rates 
per annum: 84 p.ct. on the original and quarter shares ; 7} p.ct. on 
the new £30 shares, less income-tax. 

Isle of Thanet Gas Company.—The annual meeting of the Com- 
pany was held at Margate on Feb. 22—Mr. Walter Hills (Chairman) 
presiding. The turnover for the year was £129,564, and the net profits 
amounted to £11,877, which, with the carry-forward of the previous 
year, made an available sum of £18,044. After all allocations had 
been made, a carry-forward of {£8570 remained. The Directors 
decided to reduce the price of gas from 1od, to 9d. per therm. In 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman referred 
to the excellent work of Mr. J. M. Campbell (Engineer and General 
Manager) and Mr. A. J. Stickels (Secretary). A dividend at the rate 
of 7 p.ct. per annum was declared. 

Uxbridge and Wycombe Gas Company.—Mr. H. E. Jones presided 
at the annual meeting of the Company held on March 6. In review- 
ing the year’s work, the Chairman said that there was an increase of 
6'9 p.ct. in the sale of gas, and that they had 17,320 consumers using 
11,148 stoves. They had made three reductions in the price of gas, 
amounting in all to 3'1d. per therm ; and this month it was their in- 
tention still further to lower the price—this time by another 1d. per 
therm. Reference was made to the acquisition of the Maidenhead 
Gas Company ; and the Chairman reported that the Order had passed 
the House of Commons and would go through the House of Lords 
this week. The amalgamation would increase their obligations and 
responsibilities. The Directors recommended the payment of divi- 
dends at the following rates per annum: 5 p.ct. on the 5 p.ct. pre- 
ference stock, 54 p.ct. on the 5} p.ct. preference stock, and 64 p.ct. for 
the first, and 6? p.ct. for the second half-year on the ordinary stock. 

Worthing Gas Light and Coke Company.—Resolutions relating to 
the raising of further capital were submitted at an extraordinary meet- 
ing of the Company which followed the half-yearly meeting on the 
23rd ult. New capital is required to discharge an existing overdraft 
and to provide for capital expenditure rendered necessary by the 
growth of the business. In view{of the increased sales of gas, amount- 
ing to 9% p.ct. for the half-year, the Directors decided further to 
reduce the price to 12d. per therm (a reduction of 2d. per 1000 c.ft.) 
as from the Christmas readings of the meters. The sum of £15,000 
advanced to the Company on mortgages at 6 p.ct. interest became re- 
payable on Jan. 1 and has been renewed at the reduced rate of 5% p.ct. 
The Company’s co-partnership scheme has been successfully inaugu- 
rated. A balance of £22,479 was shown on profit and loss account, 
and out of this the Directors recommended a dividend of 6 p.ct. per 
annum (less income-tax) upon the consolidated ordinary stock of the 
Company for the half-year ended Dec. 31. 


Watford Gas and Coke Company.—The general meeting of the 
Company was held on Feb. 28; the chair being occupied by the 
Deputy-Chairman (Mr. F. Harding Jones). In moving the adoption 
of the report and balance-sheet, Mr. Jones said that, during the year, 
the Directors had given special attention to mains, to cope with the 
increased demand for gas. The gas sold showed an increase of nearly 
20 million c.ft. over the previous year’s sales; and residual products, 
especially tar, had realized good prices. During the year, gas 
had been reduced by 2d. per therm, and its calorific value raised from 
475 to 500 B.Th.U. perc.ft. A further reduction of 1d. per therm had 
been made on Jan. 1 last. The revenue account showed a profit of 
£19,513, and the profit and loss account a balance of £11,919, after 
providing for interim dividend and other charges. The Directors re- 
commended that dividends of 8 p.ct. per annum on the “A” stock, 
and {6 Ios. p.ct. per annum on the “B” stock, less income-tax, be 
declared. They also recommended that {500 be placed to the reserve 
fund. The Chairman said that in the year under review they had sold 
the biggest amount of gas in the history of the Company ; the increase 
over the previous year being 7 p.ct. 

Tunbridge Wells Gas Company.—The Directors were able to 
report at the annual meeting of proprietors that the accounts for the 
year ended Dec. 31 showed that the business of the Company con- 
tinued to make satisfactory progress. The profit and loss account, 
after payment of an interim dividend and all fixed charges, showed a 
balance, including the amount brought forward, of £20,199, out of 
which the Directors recommended a dividend for the past half-year at 
the rates of 13 p.ct. per annum on the consolidated ordinary stock, 
10} p.ct. per annum on the consolidated “ B” stock, and ro p.ct. per 
annum on the consolidated “‘C” and “D” stocks. This will absorb 
£5071 (after deduction of income-tax), leaving £15,128 to be carried 
forward. The price of gas was reduced from the Lady Day meter 
readings to 10d. per therm (equal to 3s. od. per 1000 c.ft.), and from 
the Michaelmas readings to 92d. per therm (equal to 3s. 6°3d, per 
1000 c.ft.). The highest price charged during the war period was 
4s. 9d., and the various reductions represent a total decrease in the 
price charged of nearly 1s. 3d. per r1ooo c.ft. during the past two 
years. The reductions during the year were followed by a 3} p.ct. 
increase in the sale of gas. The income from residuals materially 
contributed to the financial results obtained. Acknowledgment was 
made of the good services rendered by the Secretary (Mr. C. F. Catt) 
and the Engineer (Mr. L. J. Langford), In zesponse, Mr. Catt re- 
marked that he had been connected with the undertaking for forty years, 
and Mr. Langford declared that they were “a very happy Company.” 
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THE NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 


From our Own Correspondent. 

There is no great change to record in the market during the past 
week. Prices remain about the same, and business is not brisk in any 
department ; the tendency, if anything, being rather less firm. The 
tonnage position is by no means satisfactory, and, though most collieries 
* are well enough stemmed on paper, boats are being delayed by climatic 
conditions, and are arriving late. No great additional demand due to 
fears of labour trouble is noticeable. There is no doubt that quiet 
stocking has been going on‘for some time, and buyers now are rather 
inclined to take a more optimistic view of the chances of a peaceful 
settlement. The impetus given recently to the gas-coal section by the 
big London companies being in the market has subsided, it being 
understood that their requirements have now been satisfied, on approxi- 
mately the basis indicated here recently. As to Continental demand, 
Germany is very quiet, and France and Belgium are naturally affected 
by the serious slump in their exchange rates. 

The general outlook, therefore, does not point to features making 
for any great strength; the maintenance of values depending probably 
more than anything upon the uncertainty of the labour outlook. 
Coking unscreened is about 233. to 23s. 61. f.0.b. for good qualities, 
with very limited demand for smalls. Best gas makes quote 25s., and 
are supported by heavy deliveries under contract, so that they have 
not much free coal. Bat this figure is certainly rather on the high 
side for actual bisiness. S2conds ask 233, to 24s. 


_— 





les 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 


From Our Local Correspondent. 


There is a very marked activity in all sections of the coal trade of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire at the present time, owing to the menace of 
a miners’ strike. Consumers of house, industrial, and gas coal are 
endeavouring to lay in stocks, and in consequence there is a tendency 
to increase prices. Figures that are now operating in regard to prompt 
deliveries of steam coal are not a commercial proposition. There ap- 
pears to b2 a lull in the demand for coals for shipment, possibly owing 
to the higher rates of exchange to the nearer Continental countries, 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From Our Local Correspondent. i 


Supply is no nearer to balancing demand. The vicissitudes through 
which the trade has been passing have prevented any headway being 
made towards overtaking arrears, and there is a general outcry for a 
speeding-up of output. 


Deliveries are badly behindhand on gas coal contracts. Engineers 











—— 






whose accommodation for stocking is limited are casting about in 4) 
directions to reinforce their regular supplies. There are, however, 
very few spot lots to be had. Collieries have with few exceptiors done 
what was possible to fulfil their engagements. Notwithstanding the 
pressure in the open market, prices have not often exceeded abcut 24s, 

In the case of household coals there has been a further sharp aq. 
vance this month. London agents have been in the Midlands offering 
premiums of as much as 3s. ab ve the enhanced list prices for prompt 
supplies. It does not appear that they have had much success, how. 
ever. Steams and other industrial grades are now making on an 
average 2S. to 3s. more than at the beginning of February. Some 
collieries have exercised great restraint ; others have advanced quota. 
tions as the stringency has increased. In a number of cases orders 
have been accepted only at the price ruling at the time of execution, 
Best grades of house coal have been round about 373. 64. at the pit, 
The situation is cited as confirmation of the incompatibility of a 
seven-hour working day with any elasticity of demand. Transport diff. 
culties have not disappeared, and adverse weather conditions have 
prevailed; but the pits have been working fairly regularly, the in. 
fluenza epidemic having abated. The fact remains that sufficient coal 
is not being drawn to overtake demand. 





Trade Unionism and the Taunton Gas-Works. 


The Secretary of the Taunton Gas Company (Mr, C. Harris) has 
issued a reply to statements made by Mr. J. M. Boltz, Trade Union 
Organizer, of Bridgwater, respecting the conditions of labour at the 
Taunton works, which he had declared were “ worse than anything he 
had seen in this country.” The statements were made at a Labour 
demonstration at which Mr. Boltz appealed to Taunton workers to 
support the men employed at the gas-works in demanding better con. 
ditions and better pay. Mr. Harris, in his reply, states that trade. 
union rates have been paid at the Taunton works during the past four 
years. The Taunton workers, Mr. Harris added, had applied to be 
graded on the same basis as those at Weston-super-Mare ; and this ap- 
plication was at present under the consideration of the Regional 
Council. The decision was for the court to give—not Mr. Boltz or 
the Gas Company. The Company had already given several shillings 
per week per man more than they would have done under the national 
awards, as they had not made the 12} p.ct. reductions which they were 
entitled to make. ‘The Trade Unions,” says Mr. Harris, “are push- 
ing 4d. per shift, or 2s. per week, in place of the co-partnership and 
pensions scheme which the Company are introducing ; and to give 
way on this point would be a financial saving to the Company. Trade 
unions do not appear to like profit-sharing schemes, as it loosens their 
hold on the men.” The Company had already treated their employees 
considerately. Not a single workman of long service had been dis- 
placed because of the installation of new plant ; jobs having been 
found forall of them, though such a course had not beeneasy. Every 
man who had retired through old age had received a pension allowance. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 





BusINESS was again restricted on Exchange | 


last week. The fears that have been enter- 
tained that the approaching Budget would 
bring with it an increase in the income-tax 
are gradually being dispelled ; the reductions in 
the estimates showing that the Labour Govern- 
ment intend carrying out the policy of the pre- 
vious administration. 

The adverse feature of the week was the 
further depreciation in both French and 
Belgian fraccs, and French Rentes and Rails 
naturally fell away in consequence. There was 


also considerable selling of other French 
securities. 

The state of the Industrial Market showed 
that investors, as well as business men gene- 
rally, are watching the progress of the various 
conferences on labour claims, the principal of 
which is that of the miners and mine owners ; 
but it is evident by the steadiness of prices 
that it is anticipated that a settlement will be 
arrived at without the necessity on the part of 
the former to resort to the disastrous remedy 
of a general strike. Textiles showed moderate 
gains, and London S‘o-es were in demand on the 


ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, RATES BIVinENDS, AND LAST wase’s TRANSACTIONS, 

































































| se Z ied nici _ Variation. a 
| When yee ay anming Lowest and 
Issue, |Share.| ex- £30 Re wed NAME, sap Quotations, Highest 
Dividend. <He of 1914 . March 7. . Prices of 
: . ransactions. 
3 .c. | % P-a- 
x Stk. Feb. 7 = 5 Aldershot 5 p.c. max. C, 70—75 
217,992 ” ” 4 4 4 p.c . Pref. * 68—73 
1,551,868 Pa Oct. 4 2k 5% Alliance é Dublin Ord. 59—64 70—73 693— 72} 
374,000 |» Jan. 10 4 4 Do, { p.c. - 78—79 60—65 
280,000 Oct. 18 ” 8 Bombay, Lt ° 5t—64 5—5¢ Si —~s} 
100,000 to | Mar. 6 om 8} ee p.c. oi Hs ee 12—13* 
383,110 | 10 ” 7 7 | mouthGas, 2 7 Pc .|° 15—T58 11g—12}* 
115,000 10 - 6 6 d Wat Pref. 6 p.c, 134—14 10g—119* 

162,025 | — Dec. 28 aie 4 and Water p.c. Deb, a 75 —80 
92,045 | Stk. | Feb. 21 — 65 | Brentford A Consolid. = go—r101 99- Ico 
734,920 9 - _— 64 0. New . oe 96—101 100 
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excellent results disclosed by the accounts for 
the past year. 

In the Gas Market nothing of a startling 
nature was recorded, but we understand the 
reports of further increases in the cost of 
living are a matter of concern to gas adminis- 
trators. The following price changes, otber 
than ex div. quotations, took place on the week : 
Rise—Alliance and Dublin ordinary 2, to 
70—73; Montevideo 1, to 54—59; San Paulo 
6 p.ct. preference 4, to 5}—6$. Fall—Con- 
tinental Union ordinary 3, to 25—30, 7 p.ct. 
preference 3, to 75—80; European 4, to 54—6}. 

The following transactions were recorded 
during the week: On Monday, Brentford“ A” 
99, 100 ex div., Brighton and Hove 1773, 1784, 
ry 123, Gas Light and Coke 91, 91}, 914, 

$, 4 p.ct. preference 78}, 78}, Imperial Con- 
Doom 145%, 1464, 147, Liverpool 7 iP: ct. pre- 
ference 1074, Montevideo 54, 55, 554. 57. 574 
58, Primitiva 5 p.ct. preference 335. 9d., 348., 
4 p.ct. (Buenos Ayres) new debenture 56, 4 p.ct. 
debenture (1911) 544. South Metropolitan 954, 

3 p.ct. debenture 583, 59}, 64 p.ct. debenture 
soak, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 97 ev div, On 
Tuesday, Alliance and Dublin 693, 70, 70%, 
Brentford “B” 100 ex div., British 1214, Com- 
mercial 4 p.ct. 96, 978, European 6, Gas Light 
and Coke 907, 91, 914, 34 p.ct. maximum 613, 
4 p.ct. preference 78}, 784, 783,.3 p.ct. deben- 
ture 58}, Imperial Continental 145, Primitiva 
5 p.ct. preference 33s. 6d., South Metropolitan 
95} e# div., 64 p.ct. debenture 105, South Sub- 
urban 5 p.ct. 99 ex div.. Wandsworth “B” z37. 
ne Wednesday, Cape Town 4} p.ct. preference 

6;;, Commercial 4 p.ct. 94, 3 p.ct. oe 
574, Gas Light and Coke go}, 90%. ott, 
918, 914, 34 p.ct. maximum 61, 4 p.c ” saan. 
ence 77, 774, 784, 784, Imperial Goockeonast 
145, 146, Liverpool 7 p.ct. preference 107}, 
Oniental 101, 102, Primitiva 8s., South Metro- 
politan 954, 953 ex div., 64 P. ct. debenture 1048, 
Tottenham “ B ” 99}, 998, 994. Supplementary 
prices, Bath 944, Croydon 4 p.ct. debenture 78. 
On Thursday, Alliance and Dublin 70, 70}, 
703, 703, Bombay 5}, Bristol 893, Commercial 
4 p.Ct. 92, 924, 93, 95 ex div., Continental 
Union 7 p.ct. preference 75, 76, Gas Light and 
Coke 9¢4, 91, 914, 91}, Imperial Continental 
146, Primitiva 8s. 1$d., 5 p.ct. preference 
32s. 6d., 338. 44d., 33s. 6d., South Metropolitan 
95, 952, 954, 96, South Suburban 5 p.ct. de- 
benture 953, 96}, Tottenham 4 p.ct. debenture 
80. On Friday, Alliance and Dublin 71}, 724, 
Bombay 5%, 54, Brighton and Hove “A” 124, 
126 ex div., British 1203, Cape Town 7}, Con- 
tinental 25, European 534, 53, Gas Lignt and 
Coke 994, 914, 913, 4 p.ct. preference 78}, 79, 
Imperial Continental 142}, 144, Lea Bridge 95 
ex div., Liverpool 7 p.ct. preference 107, 107%, 
Primitiva 8s., 5 p.ct. preference 34s., South 
Metropolitan 95}, 96, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 
debenture 96}, 964, Tottenham “ B ” 100, 100}, 
Wandsworth (Epsom 3 p.ct. debenture) 58. 
Supplementary prices, British (Norwich) 7} 
p.ct. debentures 103. 

The weakness of the French franc was accen- 
tuated by the big increase in the note circula- 
tion, and reached the record figure of 1173. 
Belgian francs also set up a new record of 
132}. The dollar-sterling was affected by the 
selling on New York account of francs via 
sterling, and the rate dropped to $4.274c. 

In Lombard Street on Friday both loan and 
discount rates declined. The chief factor 
which depressed discount quotations was the 
unexpected low rate at which the Treasury 
Bills were allotted ; the average rate being over 
3s. lower than a week ago at £3 38. 405d. 

The cash price of silver showed an improve- 
ment on the week of ;.d. per oz. at 334d. 
per oz, 

The Bank rate is 4 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 3 p.ct.on July 5. Bankers’ deposit 
rates are 2 p.ct. The deposit rates of the dis- 
count houses are 2 p.ct. at call and 2} p.ct. at 
notice. 


CASHOLDER AND TANK CON- 
STRUCTION AT THE SUTTON 
CAS-WORKS. 


1,000,000 cubic teet capacity. 


By F, SOUTHWELL CRIPPS, 


Price 10/6 net. 


wee 


WALTER KING, Lro., “Gas Journnan’’ Orrices 
No. 11, Bolt Court, Fueet Staeet, B,O, 4, 
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The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


The London pitch market is unchanged, the price being about 70s. 
Creosote is not quite so firm for 
the moment, probably owing to the temporary increase in freight rates 
to America; but already freights are becoming easier. The value to- 
day is about o}d. in bulk at producers’ works. There is no other change 


net per ton f.o.b. makers’ works. 


to name. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 


The market for pitch has remained steady throughout the past 
week ; but very little fresh business is reported. No doubt the fluc- 
tuation in the value of the franc is having a disturbing influence. 
For solvent naphtha there is a steady inquiry, and in some quarters 


the price has improved. 


The average values for gas-works products during last week were : 
Pitch, East Coast, 62s. 6d. to 
65s. f.0.b. West Coast—Manchester, 60s. to 62s, 6d.; Liverpool, 
61s, to 638. 6d.; Clyde, 62s. to 64s. 6d. Benzole go p.ct., North, 
1s. 43d. to rs. 5d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 
makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, rs. 94. to 1s. 11d. Tolu- 
Coal tar crude naphtha 
Solvent naphtha, naked, North, rs. 2d. 
naphtha, North, ts. 2d. to 1s. 3d. 


Gas-works coal tar, 50s. to 55s. 


ole, naked, North, 1s. 4d. to rs. 5d., nominal. 
in bulk, North, 7}d. to 8d. 
to 1s. 2$d, Heavy 
bulk, North, liquid, 84d. to 84d. ; 
8d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 9d. to 94d. 
28. 14d. to 23. 44d. prompt. 


purely nominal; “B” uasaleable. 


edie 


salty, 8d. te 834. ; Scotland, 73d. to 
Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 
Naphthalene, £15 to £16; salts, £6 to £8, 
bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 4d. per minimum 40 p.ct., 





—_ 


TRADE NOTES. 


‘‘Columbus”’ Coke Separator for Inverness.' 


Oa the recommendation of Mr. A. Thomson, Gas Engineer, the | 
Inverness Town Council have decided to proceed with the installation 
of a “ Columbus” coke separator, at an estimated cost of £700. 
report by Mr. Thomson on the subject, he estimates that the working 






will be the first of these 
| Tully Gas Plants. 
Lonpon, March to, 


of the plant will result in a profit of at least £255 per annum. Tai 


es 


machines to be installed in Scotland. 


Tully Gas Plants, Etd., of Nos. 40 to 43, Norfolk Street, S:raad, 
W.C., have secured an order for a duplication of the 150,009 c it. per 
day gasifica'ion plant installed at Selkirk. 


_—_ 





present price. 


March to, 


| of price. 


tod. to 1s, naked at | new gas-works at Old 


Creosote, in 


retained. 


———_— 


Cheaper Gas at Pontefract—The Pontefract Town Council last 
week reduced the price of gas, as from April 1, to 1s. 1d. per therm 
(48. togd, per rooo c.ft.), a reduction of 6d. per rooo c.ft. on the 


Price of Gas at Wallasey.—In view of the fact that the Wallasey 
| Corporation gas undertaking is able to contribute £15,000 for rate 
| relief, and carry forward a surplus of £16,000, some members of the 
| Committee considered that the consumer should benefit by a reduction 
It was pointed out, however, that there were two reductions 
last year—from 35, 3d. to 3s., and later from 3s. to 2s. 9d.-per 1000 c.ft., 
and that next year gas and electricity would be the only two services 
to be called upon for rate aid. The proposal was therefore negatived, 
and the price of gas will for the present remain unchanged. 
Buroley New Gas-Works Report.—The Burnley Gas Committee 
have considered a report by Mr. J. P. Leather, containing his recom. 
mendations on gas manufacturing plant to be installed in the proposed 


Hall, and decided that the President of the 


| Institution of Gas Engineers should be requested to submit the names of 
three or four expert consulting gas engineers who, in his opinion, were 
| competent to advise on the report. 
to engage one of the experts whose names were submitted ; and we 
understand that Mr. W. Doig Gibb, O.B.E., M.Iast.C.E., has been 


A Sub-Committee was empowered 


Proposed Purchase of the Hilston Gas Compauy.—The Mayor 
(Mc. H. Toy) presided at a meeting of the Hilston Town Council, when 


the General Lighting Committee reported having considered an offer 
of the Gas Company of plant and works to the Corporation, and re- 
commended that Mr. Hore, of Falmouth, be appointed to prepare a 


valuation. 


The Mayor said the Committee were of the opinion that 


the time had arrived when they should get an independent valuation, 
Mr. W. Hall said he doubted the wisdom of going into the matter of 


purchase at all. 


Ina 
the townspeople. 


The cost of an expert would mean extra rates, and it 
was time to stop increasing expenditure. 
promised to call a meeting of ratepayers to consider the question of 
electric lighting, and they would have to put somethiag definite before 
The report was adopted. 


The Mayor said they had 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications 


Whatever is intended for insertion 


in the ‘‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and addvess of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL ” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 


issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT 


should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 


Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.”’ 


Kingdom j Credit Rate 


ADVERTISEMENTS Payable in Advance 


| Payable in Advance 





WALTER KING, LI 


' 


United eats Rate: 
Dominions and Colonies 
Abroad (in the Postal Union), } 

In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JourRNALS ”’ 


Office Orders or Bankers’’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR, QUARTER 
35/- 18/- 10/- 
; 40/- 21)- 11/6 
} 35/- “ - 
40/-_ 22/6 12/6 


sent abroad, Post 


MITED, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, 
Lonvon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





OXIDE OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, ORZJON LOAN. 


SPENT OXIDE 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


PaLMERSTON HovsF, 


“S7TOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘* Volcanism, London.” 


FL UTcHINSON BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot). 


* FALCON" INVERTED LAMPS, 


SQUARE STREET LANTERNS, 


SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 


CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns: 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E.1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815, OMham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
““BrRaDDOCK,OLDHAM,’’ and ‘‘METRIQUE, Lams, Lonpon.”’ 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


Atso BEST QUALITY DUTCH AND BELGIAN 
BOG ORE. 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 


MATERIALS CO., LTD., 


Note change of address :— 
Head Office: 99, Lonpon Roan, LEICESTER 
North of England Representative : 
Marr. Dunn, M.I.Mech.E., Mansion Housk CHAMBERS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
R presentative for Scotland : 
Cuas. Ferns, 147, BAtH STREET, GLASGOW. 








E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of , 











Ammonia, «ce, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
83, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Royal 1484. 
“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C,3. 
Phone: Royal 1484. 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St, Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, F,C.3 
Phone: Royal 1484. 


TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 
40, NORFOLK ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
OLE Makers of Tully’s Patent Gasi- 
FICATION PLANT. Specialists in z ar Ex- 
tractors, Coal Elevators and Conveyors, Hoppers, 
Bunkers, T.G.P. Fire Cement, Castings. F 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Damper, EsTRAND, LonDON, 
Telephone : Crry 4047-8 (Twe lines). 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St, Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-or Tyne. 


ew 












